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MEASURES TO 
AID INDUSTRY 


NEED LAWS 
Preparing Complete Analy- 
sis of the Railway 


Labor Act 





BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


Now that the hubbub and excite- 
ment of Congress has subsided 
many brains are quietly but labor- 
iously digesting the latest crop of 
statutes. Government departments 
and bureaus find themselves bur- 
dened with new duties and respon- 
sibilities. Private persons, both cor- 
porate and individual, have acquir- 
ed new rights or have been charged 
with new duties and responsibili- 
ties to their fellow men. Even your 
Washington representative has 
been assigned to divert his tal- 
ents temporarily from walking and 
knocking on doors to the quieter 
but more difficult task of preparing 
a fifty-page analysis of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and its effect upon 
air transportation and pilots. All is 
quiet on the Washington front — 
but many are the headaches 
throughout the land. 


Good Laws 
But even a headache is not with- 





WHAT NEXT? 


In Alaska, where airplanes are 
used for transporting prisoners, 
safety-pin swallowing babies, 
corpses, patients with ruptured ap- 
pendix, women with a yen for per- 
manent waves or new furniture, 
missionaries, game wardens, serum, 
fur-buyers, circuit courts (includ- 
ing judges, bailiffs, stenographers, 
clerks, etc.), new-born or near- 
born infants; we are not surprised 
to hear that Pacific-Alaska Airways 
has been requested by a number of 
mining companies to freight a mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold each 


week from the heart of the Terri- 
tory to Seattle. 





To further illustrate the versa- 
tility of the airplane, we find that 
a firm in Minneapolis expressed 
200 cakes to its customers in cele- 
bration of an unusually good busi- 
ness year. One cake was shipped 
to New York to catch the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, enroute to a London 
customer. 


In the wilds of Papua, Australia, 
an expedition, sponsored by the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, whose own Fairchild amphib- 
ian monoplane was wrecked, found 
itself facing a serious shortage of 
food. An airplane belonging to 
Guinea Airways made a nonstop 
round trip flight of 900 miles in 


out its compensation when, in the; eight hours over country with 
process of acquiring it, one is en-| mountains 8,000 to 14,000 feet 
thralled in the contemplation of a| high to drop food and gasoline by 
good law. Such is the pilots’ amend- parachute to relieve the expedition. 


ment to the Railway Labor Act, a 


At a shipping cost of $2,040, 


law that will unfold its many good | General Electric Company is send- 
qualities only with the passage of ing three electric refrigerators, 
time. Such, indeed, are many others | total value $675, from Cleveland 
of the laws of recent vintage, of! to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Central 


which, to name but two of particu- | America. 


lar interest to emplovees, are the ; travel 2,100 miles and their total 


The refrigerators will 


Walsh-Healey bill, S. 3055, and the | weight is 1,500 pounds which is the 


Byrnes bill, S. 2039. 

The Walsh-Healey bill requires 
that all contractors to the United 
States Government shall subscribe 
to the forty-hour week and the pre- 
vailing minimum wage for each 
class of worker as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor. The old 
“kick-back”’ racket, in which con- 
tractors formerly complied with the 
letter of the law only to later com- 
pel their employees to “kick-back”’ 
part of their wages on some pre- 
text or another in order to hold 
their jobs, is expressly forbidden. 
Neither child nor-convict labor may 
be utilized by such contractors, and 
compliance with all local laws re- 
specting safety and health of em- 
Ployees is required. 

Penalties Provided 

Appropriate penalties are im- 
posed for all violations of the Act 
and the right reserved to cancel 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


Behncke Returns 


From Vacation 








President Behncke recently re- 
turned from a short vacation spent 
in the north woods, resting and 
fishing. As usual, he reports that 
the “big ones” got away. 

However, he did acquire a good 
tan and appears to be in much bet- 
ter physical condition than when 
he left. He has again climbed into 
the harness for another year of 
hard work. 





largest and longest shipment ever 
made by air of refrigerators. 


AIR SURGEONS 
MEET AUG. 28 
LOS ANGELES 


Word has been received from 
Doctor Ralph Greene that the 
eighth annual meeting of the Aero 
Medical Association will be held at 
Los Angeles, California, on August 
28, 29 and 30, 1936. Headquarters 
of the Association will be estab- 
lished in the Biltmore Hotel. 


At the last meeting of the Aero 
Medical Association, which was 
held in San Antonio, Texas, the 
medical men were addressed by 
President David L. Behncke who 
stressed the importance of the 85- 
hour flight limitation as relative to 
public safety. Regarding the pres- 
ent monthly limitation, Dr. R. E. 
Whitehead, Chief, Medical Section, 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has con- 
curred in the opinion that public 
safety is greatly insured by the en- 
forcement of the 85-hour flight 
time limitation. 








The tentative program for the 
Aero Medical meeting is: 


Friday, August 28 


6:30 P. M.—Dinner and meeting 
of the Executive Council. 


9:30 P. M.—Informal reception 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


ADOPT RULES 


Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 


A milestone in the development 
of commercial aviation was passed 
recently when the federal bureau 
of air commerce and the commer- 
cial air line operators adopted a 
series of “interline safety agree- 
ments.” These are hard and fast 
regulations promulgated in order 
to prevent accidents or delays 
when a large number of transport 
planes converge upon the same 
airport at night or in conditions of 
poor visibility. 


Ward Appointed 


Adoption of these agreements 
was followed sixty days later by 
the appointment of Earl F. Ward, 
former operations manager of 
American Airlines, as a new traffic 
control co-ordinator for the bureau 
of air commerce. Mr. Ward will 
head a group of flight experts, pre- 
sumably including representatives 
of all air line operators, to work 
out regulations similar to the un- 
official agreements, which will be- 
come part of the air commerce 
laws. 


Aside from brief federal “safety 
rules of the road,” pilots hitherto 
have been free from restrictions 
in the courses they followed near 
airports. In part this was so be- 
cause so few ships were flying that 
need for other rules did not exist. 
In part it was true because no one 
set of rules could apply to all con- 
ditions of weather, visibility, ships, 
or to all airports. 


But the number of airplanes 
making scheduled trips over the 
airways has approximately doubled 
within the last five years. The 
amount of time which these same 
ships spend in the air has quad- 
rupled as a result of perfection of 
instruments which virtually make 


development of ships and engines 
which require less time on the 
ground in the hands of mainte- 
nance crews. 


Traffic Difficulties 


| And so there began to be traffic 
difficulties at some of the fields 
near large cities where from three 
to seven air lines had ships making 
daily departures and arrivals. 
Many of these arrivals and many 
departures were made at approx- 
imately the same time. The air 
began to be full of planes. Pilots 
began to worry over the possibil- 
ities of collisions in murky 
weather. 


During 1935 the pilots com- 
plained to the bureau of air com- 
merce and to operations directors 
of the air lines. Dean Smith, one 
of the oldest and best known of the 
pilots, expressed the attitude of his 
fellow airmen in a series of articles 
printed in The AIR LINE PILOT, 
journal of the pilots’ association. 
Ultimately conferences were called 
to consider what should be done. 


The interline safety agreements 








IN AIRPORT LANDINGS 


BY WAYNE THOMIS 


Permission to reprint Mr. Thomis’ very interesting article on the 
procedure used in the new air traffic control, which appeared in The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, was courteously extended by the Chicago 


all-weather flying possible and the! 


FOR SAFETY 


Incorporateed. 


ences. Realizing that the problems 
were different for each airport, the 
conferees divided themselves into 
groups, in each of which were rep- 
resentatives of all lines operating 
at certain key airports such as 
Chicago, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, 
and Newark. Each group drew up 
traffic rules for the particular air- 
port it represented. 


Most complicated of all the 
agreements was that reached by 
the seven scheduled air line oper- 
ators flying from the Chicago mu- 
nicipal airport, 63d street and Cic- 
ero avenue. Busiest airport in the 
world, with more than 180 arriv- 
als and departures on any normal 
summer day and an average of 120 
landings and takeoffs during win- 
ter, the traffic there is particularly 
congested. 


A few of the regulations apply 
to all ships at all times, others an- 
ply only to night flights, and stil! 
others apply to ships at all times 
when weather is bad. The only 
universal rule is that all arriving 
or departing air liners must report 
to the control tower at the airport, 
where a dozen men who direct 
traffic are constantly on duty. 


Control Tower—Clearing House 


Thus the control tower becomes 
a clearing house. Traffic directors 
there may issue instructions by 
radio to as many as ten ships at 
the same time. It is left to these 
men to give directions to pilots 
which will have them all fiving at 
different levels and on different 
points of the compass until each 
one can land. 

Departing ships are held on the 
ground until the air is clear or sent 
away on a specified course which 
, will keep them away from incom- 
| ing airplanes. 
| In daylight hours when weather 
is mild, with high ceilings and visi- 
bility better than five miles, pilots 
avoid other ships and consequently 
need less direction. 


On all night trips pilots must fly 
in accordance with the agreement. 
On all day trips when weather 
conditions as seen from the cock- 
pit are such that ceiling—or the 
cloud level—is 3,000 feet or lower. 
or visibility is less than five miles, 
or both these conditions exist, the 
traffic rules must be followed. 

In addition to naming the exact 
course and the exact points at 
which reports must be made to the 
Chicago airport control tower by 
incoming planes, the conferees 
are able to do their own navigat- 
ing. They can see well enough to 
agree upon a phraseology for con- 
versation between the plane and 
ground. The final report of an 
incoming ship, made when ten min- 
utes’ flying time out of the field, 
must be made as follows: 

PILOT—Smith. in United Air 
Lines 111, to WRDT: Over Na- 
perville at 4,000. Go ahead. 





THIRD ANNUAL 


Meeting of 


LINE PILOTS 


Arrangements Being Made 
to Represent Copilots 
at Convention 








The third annual convention of 
The Air Line Pilots Association 
will be held in the Shoreland Hotel, 
Chicago, October 19, 1936, and 
will continue in session, day to 
day, until all business brought be- 
fore it is satisfactorily disposed of. 
Had a convention been held 
every year since the beginning of 
our organization, this would be the 
fifth annual convention. However, 
two conventions (1933-1935) were 
dispensed with by order of the di- 
rectorate. 


The 1933 convention was set 
aside and the business deferred to 
the 1934 convention because of 
strenuous activities in Washington 
regarding representation before 
the code authorities of the NRA 
having to do with proposed unfair 
monthly flying time increases and 
startling wag: reductions which 
were being sponsored by the air 
2arriers at that time. 


National Tour 


The national tour of all councils 
by the -president was substituted 
for the 1935 convention by order 
of the 1934 convention. At the 
present time the tour is 75 per 
cent complete and the remaining 
councils will be visited in the near 
future. This personal contact 
method has proved itself highly 
successful in creating a better un- 
derstanding between Headquarters 
and members as to the many past 
accomplishments and the unsolved 
problems that are now confront- 
ing us. 

Some of the major issues with 
which the 1986 convention will be 
faced are: final preparation prior 
to setting up employment con- 
tracts under the Black-Mead Pilots 
Mediation Bill, Public Law No. 
487, imsurance, retirement, en- 
forcement of present laws, setting 
up a more suitable wage scale on 
Pan American systems, and the 
solving of many troublesome co- 
pilot problems. 

Copilot Representation 

Plan for copilot representation 
is now being worked out and will 
be submitted to the councils for 
final approval in the August coun- 
cil mailing. 

Definite instructions will be sent 
to all delegates prior to the con- 
vention so that they may have a 
yes or no answer from all those 
whom they represent as to what is 
to be done regarding the major 
problems now facing the profes- 
sion. 

Because our Association now in- 
cludes practically all of the Amer- 
ican air line pilots flying in the 
Western Hemisphere, the 1936 con- 
vention will be more truly repre- 
sentative than ever before. 

The responsibility of this con- 
vention will be to study carefully 
the many problems now facing the 
air line piloting profession and 
leave with Headquarters definite 
and concise instructions as to their 
expeditious solution during the en- 











were the products of these confer- 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


suing year. 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 























Organization in the Professions 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 















their orbit sufficiently unpleasant to join together for protection with 
the labor constellation. Such luminaries as Joan Crawford, Miriam 








March, Clark Gable, Gary Cooper, and many others whose personali- 
one of the eleven stage groups which form the Associated Actors and 
Artists of America, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


Said Aubrey Williams, Deputy Administrator of the WPA in the 
Washington News of June 6, 1936: 















groups that this is not so. We are coming slowly to accept the prin- 


ciple that we are first workers and second professional workers. 


trade union lines but that they have an obligation to recognize that the 
trade union movement is a part of the struggle of all workers to 












































istence of social work.” 


groups, the Research Secretary of the Guild, William Bledsoe, in the 
following news release echoes Aubrey Williams’ statement that ‘“‘we 
are first workers and second professional workers”’: 

“Starting from scratch at the time of the NRA, the Screen Actors 


of Labor—has piled up a membership of almost 5,000 motion picture 
actors and actresses. I S 
in one of the nation’s basic industries. 


Chester Morris serve as vice-presidents. 

“The Guild was formed to give actors the same protection their 
fellow-employees have enjoyed through union membership for many 
years. Contrary to popular opinion, the vast majority of screen actors 
earn meager yearly salaries. Fully 50 per cent less in a year than an 
unskilled laborer. Hordes of extras are barely able to keep alive on 
the scraps they get from the industry’s table. Even including extras, 
71 per cent of the actors who worked in 1933 earned from less than 
$1.000 to $5,000. Actors get only 1% cents out of the moviegoer’s 
dollar. 

“They are forced to work long, hard hours—often 16 and 18 a 
dav. Working conditions are tedious and in numerous cases the risk 
to the actor’s safety and health is great. 

“These are cold facts. They destroy the myth that all motion 
picture actors are high-salaried people enjoying luxurious working 
conditions, that they don’t need a union for protection against eco- 
nomic insecurity and abusive working conditions. 

“The success of the Guild is proving that professional people are 
no different from other wage-earners in needing strong organizations 
to defend their interests. Since Guild members are entertainers of 
the public, the effectiveness of their organization depends to a large 
extent upon an appreciation by the masses of organized Labor of the 
vurposes of the Guild and how it is helping to better the working con- 
ditions of all classes of screen actors. The Screen Actors Guild is a 
real part of the American Labor Movement and deserves the sympa- 
thetic support of trade unionists everywhere.” 

Realization that technical knowledge, specialized training and ar- 
tistic ability do not remove the need for organized effort, has led to an 
increasing number of professional organizations. This is concrete evi- 
dence of the value of united strength in professional as well as labor 
groups. 

It is not mere chance, nor is it the magnanimity of the moneyed 
class, that have made the American working man more fortunate than 
his fellows in other countries. Any student of American history must 
realize that in procuring his share of, as Mr. Williams puts it, “that 
better life,” the working man has used the power of organization as 
his instrument. 
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SPARBOE TELLS NWA EVENTS 





HEAT WAVE COVERS 


BY PILOT JEROME H. SPARBOE 


against articles written during per- 
iods of heat such as this, for one 
never knows how much of it will 
be printable when allowed to cool 
for a spell. 


tures have ranged from 104 de- 
grees to 120 degrees over our 
western division, and if you girls 
don’t think that is warm, just pay 
us a visit and enjoy the humidity 
along with the heat. The only rea- 
son I am taking a chance on this 
missive is that this scribe expects 
to go to camp next week with 
squadron VN-11RD9. Past exper- 
ience has proven that numerous 
sessions of ‘‘Red Dog”, et cetera, 
in leisure hours during camp do 
not help the profundity of thought. 





World famous stars of the American screen not so long ago found | 


Hopkins, Gloria Swanson, Marion Davies, Robert Montgomery, Fredric | 


ties are familiar to millions, have organized the Screen Actors Guild, | 


stantly reminding you of the “Land 


“There used to be an idea that membership in a trade union was | “dudes” and trout, ete. 
inconsistent with the standards and ideals of professionalism. We are | 


learning, like the musicians, actors, teachers and other professional | 


I be-| 


Guild—a bona fide trade union affiliated with the American Federation | . : 
| squirrels making a trek across the 
In three years it has become a powerful union | 
President is the well-known | 
star, Robert Montgomery. while James Cagney, Joan Crawford, and | 





ENTIRE SECTION 





Council No. 1—NWA 
St. Paul, Minn. 


There should be legislation 


The past few days the tempera- 


Heat’s On 
Speaking of heat, out Dakota 
way they have gone in for full 24 
hour heat production. We are told 
that it is so dry out there that the 
poor farmers are compelled to soak 
their hogs in an old rain barrel 
over night in order to get them 
tight enough to hold slop. The only 
thing drier than that might be the 
nomination speeches at the two 

party conventions. , 
My good friend Ashwell, scribe 
for NWA Council No. 54, is con- 


ing first pilot again due to the in- 
crease in schedules. 
the Winnipeg division and Bates is 
scheduled on the Chicago run. Pas- 
senger traffic is at the heaviest in 
the history of our company for 
which we are glad as no one likes 
to fly an airplane around empty. 


equipped with constant speed pro- 
pellers and exhaust gas analyzers 
now and the additional perform- 
ance is very gratifying to say the 
least. 
haven’t got yet is a plug for con- 
necting our fleet of Schick Dry 
Shavers so the pilots can shave en- 
route. 
that, as if there is anything that 
grows faster than a pilot’s beard 
these days—why you tell me. 


write the more futile it becomes, 
so if you just hook up your gas 
analyzer and 
might get this thinned out to .076. 
Best of regards from Council No. 1. 


NEWSLETTER DESCRIBES 





of Shining Mountains” with its 
Well, we 
can’t promise you that—, but if 


a stretch, or being able to splash 


achieve, through democratic activities within the democratic frame-| your way through a cloud of flying 
work, that better life which is surely the essence and reason for ex-| prasshoppers and feeling glad that 


cows don’t fly—why come and ride 


Eloquently outlining the need for organization of professional) with ys. Yes indeed the folklore of 
| this country is rich in heritage too. 


Our congenial copilots will regale 


| you with historical bits such as 


that old “chestnut” about the two 


plains of the Dakotas. 
Some Band 

What our route might lack in 
scenic grandeur is more than made 
up by the “scuttle-butt” “dished 
out” by our “male nurses” (copy- 
right Joe Johnson, Milwaukee). If 
their verbal product was music, I 
feel sure that they could create an 
organization that would rival Kryl’s 
band. George Kruse would hold the 
key position of director of sym- 
phony, “Smoothie” Haid would be 
the concertmaster, “Jeep” Davis of 
the wind section, ‘‘Earnest” Ernst 
as keeper of the soothing strings, 
and “Nippy” Opsahl, our only real 
good looking copilot and wrecker 
of women’s hearts, as manager of 
the squeak department. 


New Attraction 


Ashwell has one attraction that I 
believe he has overlooked. It is 
none other than the opportunity to 
make a trip with the “Montana 
Crisis”, Johnnie Woodhead. Here 
is a lad for you—about six feet six 
inches tall, weight about 140 
pounds, as lean and wiry as a 
western steer after hibernating 
through a Montana winter, hand- 
some, and with a heart as big as a 
New Deal promise. But girls, I 
have saved the best till last. He 
wears a size 13 or 15 shoe, I am 
not sure which. After all, when yon 


: Pilot” become a serial sheet? We’re 
| you think you can get a thrill out| speaking of Pilot Northrop’s 
of being able to see and pace a | “Packed to the Gills with Thrills” 
lieve that social workers have not only the right to organize along | jack rabbit on the bald prairie of | article on “How girls up in the air, 
| the Dakotas for twenty minutes at| get down to bare facts.” The first 
thriller was in the May issue with 
‘the climax following in the June. 


know your stuff on how to break 
serials and keep up the suspense.) 
We all hated to wait a full month 
for the final 
June issue. All the pilots out west 
here were figuring on chipping in 
and buying the gal a ticket to San 
Diego so she could join the Nudists, 
—with the stipulation that she ride 
only on ferry trips. 


will try and get down to writing 
some news. 
formerly second pilot out of Oak- 
land was promoted to Reserve Pilot 





get up into sizes that big, it doesn’t , 
make much difference and I am | 
told he purchases to fit. This scribe 
went swimming with him recently 
and the spout he creates with those 
“dogs” would make Old Faithful 
bow with envy. 


Bates and Ritchie are back fly- 


Ritchie is on 


Electra Fleet 
Our whole fleet of Electras are 


About the only thing we 


Sometimes I wish we had 


Well, Mr. Roddy, the longer I 


“bear down” you 





OAKLAND ACTIVITIES 


BY PILOT EDW. J. GREER 
Council No. 34—UAL 
Oakland, Calif. 


Since when has “The Air Line 





(Note to the Editor: You sure 


installment in the 


Whoops! 
Belding Promoted 
But now that that is all settled 


James W. Belding, 


in May and is mighty glad to hold 
down the left-hand seat again. 

Our loss was a gain for the 
Chicago-New York run when sec- 
ond pilot R. A. McMakin was trans- 
ferred back east to fly on the new 
summer schedules. Anne says, 
“Hello, Mac.” We all hated to see 
you leave. 

W. E. Rhodes, second pilot on 
the Salt Lake-Oakland run, is not 
conducive to amicable relations be- 
tween United Air Lines and Amer- 
ican Airlines due to his going 
back to Chicago in May and taking 
unto himself a wife. Said wife was 
one of American Airlines’ very 
charming and efficient steward- 
esses. 


The Salt Lake-Oakland Division 


is now flying four schedules per 
day, effective July 15, and 12 first 


vilots and 11 second pilots. We 


formerly flew three schedules daily 
with 10 pilots. This ups our flying 
time per month for the summer 


now. 


tising. 


plaintive, 





period but it will not mean so 





much in the way of layoffs whe 
the schedules are reduced in th 
| fall. 


O’Brien Is Daddy 


Pilot Jack O’Brien became thd 
proud father of a girl in April,— 
Mary Patricia, by name, and 
after she was announced, Jack wa; 
heard to mutter, “Thank Gawd it; 
a girl—she’ll never have to gy 
through what I have these last fey 
hours.” Some weeks later, Jack al. 
most joined the ranks of bereave( 
fathers. Their “boy” Mike, a bean. 
tiful collie, became lost and it was 
just like losing one of the family 
I know because I have one, too, 
Much to their joy, Mike turned w 
at the neighbors nearby. He is olf 
enough to sow a few wild dog oats 
Remember the sheepish yet 
proud look on a dog’s face after hi: 
first night out, and how he spent 
the whole next day just sleeping 
around the house? 


Pass Tests 


Your correspondent let out some 
advance dope in the May issue 
about the Packard Motor Car Com. 
pany using pilot’s pictures (tho 
owning Packards) in their adver. 
Boy, were those picture 
honeys. R. T. (Ski-jumper) Freng 
and E. (Ham) Lee were the only 
two who passed their screen ti 
Very handsome, keeds. For 
reason or other Jack Knight has ; 
look on his 
face, while Grant (Swede) Ander. 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


pleading 


“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 





: 
Su Constant Memoriam 
i essaaentaie ss abel easiest 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M. Jr —A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M —U. A. L. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 
Drayton, Chas. M.—Inactive List 
Fields. Glenn T —A. A 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hays, George L.—Unemployed 
Hill, George W.—A. A ; 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Keadle, Floyd E.—Unemployed 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A A. 
Kiser, Daniel—Waiting List 
Komdat. Albert C _ A. L. 
Lewis, Harrv C.—T. W. A. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MecMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L 
Marshall. Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L 
ee ao W. A. 

oves, wey L.—In LU 
Odell, M. TA. A. — 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Radoll, R W.—U. A. L. 
Rigrs. Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins. Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rogers, Will—Honorary 
Rousch. Chas. W.—N. W 
Rust. F. H.—A. A. 
Sandblom. J. V.—c. P 
Sheronack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Shelton, Boyd M.—Inactive List 
Sherw . Georee C.—W. A. FE. 
Stark. Howard C.—Inacttve List 
Swansen. Axel—A. A. 
Tarrant. Hareld R.—U. A. L. 
Tnderwond Sanford 


Vanee. Cleire K.—U. A. L. _ 


Waldron. Joe—A. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—aA. A. 
Wheaten, Harold H.—U. - 1. 


leaelmaver. Otte—P. A. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 








(Continued from Page 1) 
ontracts if necessary. Further- 
sore, employees may recover com- 
ensation due them but not receiv- 
d under the law. 

The Secretary of Labor is charg- 
d with the administration of the 
ct under such rules and regula- 
ions as he may prescribe. The Act 
oes not apply to the purchase of 
naterials or supplies in the open 
sarket nor to any transportation 
ndustry. 

The Byrnes bill makes it a felony 
o knowingly transport, in inter- 
tate or foreign commerce, any 


person with intent to employ such 


person as a Strike-breaker. The 
nenalty for violation is $5,000 or 
wo years imprisonment, or both. 
Deal Fails 

The TWA-Braniff consolidation 
as fallen through. The Post Office 
Department has definitely disap- 
proved it on the ground, princi- 
ally, that, to permit it, would be 
9 promote a monopoly, something 


‘Myhich is contrary to the intent of 


he Air Mail Act. There are several 
ther legal objections in the way 
hat might be overcome, but to 
eave no room for doubt, it was in- 
imated that the Postmaster Gen- 
ral might find it expedient in the 
ear future to designate Braniff’s 
cute as a primary route, which he 
as the power to do. A merger of 
wo primary routes is, of course, 
lefinitely illegal. 

The railroad employees retire- 
nent law continues to encounter 
lificulties. It may be recalled that 
he first bill, passed in 1934, was 
‘knocked out” by the Supreme 
‘ourt a year later. Undaunted, the 
ailroad unions attempted to over- 
ome the defect by separating the 
bension and revenue raising fea- 
ures into two bills. These two bills 
vere successfully put through Con- 
ress late in 1935. Another year 
has rolled by, and now, in 1936, we 
nd the tax law invalidated but the 
pension law still intact. It looks 
ike the railroad pensioners are in 
or a free ride, for a while, at 
past. 

It is a sad state of affairs when 
ractically all social legislation 
poner or later runs afoul of the 
onstitution as now written and in- 


Stresses Need of Laws As Aid 





rpreted. It is too bad that laws 
uch as the Walsh-Healey bill may 
nly be applied, constitutionally, 
Government contractors. It is 
tragic that child labor cannot be 
rescribed by either State or Fed- 
ral law.—And all in the name of 
iberty. 
Property Protection 

Surely this is a perverted use of 
he word. Liberty in this sense is 
e absence of all law. Who would 
are to own property in the ab- 
ence of all lawful restraints upon 
hose who would take it from him? 
he right to own tangible property 
s, most properly, protected by law. 


Mut the most valuable property of 


he average man is his capacity to 
erform work, an intangible prop- 
rty that may be wrested from him 
y anyone who can withhold from 
im the tangible necessities of life. 
must be a queer Constitution, or 
weerer interpretations of it, that 
ompels the most valuable property 

the Nation to go unprotected, 
he prey of every Grabber Baron 

the land. If this be Liberty, then 


mestraints of all kinds are encroach- 


nents upon it, even to the protec- 
on of tangible private property. 
Proper Balance 

But true Liberty does not spring 
tom the absence of all restraints 
quite to the contrary. A better 
ame for that is License. True 
iberty is realized through law not 
tough its absence. It is born of 
hose rights created and protected 
y law which impose positive duties 
bon everyone of us to respect the 
ghts of each other. 

On the other hand, laws that 
eate and protect the rights of one 
ass alone, bring on an unbalanced 
tuation from which revolutions 
ring. Those left unprotected by 
tason of inadequate laws will al- 
ays be seething with dissension so 
mg as red blood flows in the veins 








| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


of men. Equal rights for all is a 
cardinal principle of our basic law 
that has never been fully realized, 
and, for that matter, neither has it 
been realized under any other form 
of Government, past or present. 
The solution is not to be found in 
red revolution, in the mere shift- 
ing of control from one class to 
another, but in the intelligent exer- 
cise of the legislative function un- 
der which any reasonably good 
form of Government to the end 
that rights and privileges may be 
shared equally and a state of equal 
opportunity for all exist in fact as 
well as in theory. 
Face Problems 

Our present system has develop- 
ed a flaw that could not be fore- 
seen, but it can be remedied. With 
the occupation of our economically 
valuable properties by a minority 
while more and more of the ma- 
jority are becoming dependent 
solely upon the opportunity to 
work, we have reached the cross- 
roads of a new era. Either we solve 
our problem of today and go on 
with new strength to meet the ones 
of tomorrow, or we go down to 
ignominious defeat and start over 
again from the very beginning— 
not a pleasant prospect. 

The problem with which we are 
now faced may perhaps be ex- 
pressed in this way: Because the 
rights of each class are not equally 
protected by law, one against in- 
fringement by the other, it is pos- 
sible, and is being done, for the 
property-owning class to control 
the lives of those without property 
—the wage earners; and, in turn, 
for those who control credit to 
control our property, our lives, and 
our Government, and, perhaps, in 
time, the world, irrespective of any 
or all governments. 

Laws Needed 

Let us not fear too many laws. 
Instead let us have apprehension of 
too few, but, at the same time, be 
on our guard to see that the new 
laws are directed to the correction 
of inequalities and not to their fur- 
ther exaggeration. And let us not 
be afraid to face a Constitutional 
change the need of which becomes 
every day more apparent. So long 
as the Constitution is what it is, or 
is interpreted as it is, the ‘‘for- 
gotten man” must remain forgot- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 


SPEED ADDS 


Hazards to 


LOW FLYING 


According to Aero Insurance 
Underwriters when a pilot changes 
from an airplane that cruises at 110 
miles per hour to one that cruises at 
160 miles per hour he should con- 
sider that he is changing his rate of 
approach toward objects from 162 
feet per second to 235 feet per 
second and that it is practically im- 
possible to increase the tempo of 
his judgment and reactions at the 
same rate. Therefore he should not 
attempt to fly at normal cruising 
speed near the ground (i.e. in con- 
ditions of low overcast) ; he should 
not attempt turns or any other 
changes of direction as though he 
were flying the slower airplane 
(flipper turns—vertical banks are 
especially bad) because the blood 
rushing away from his head will 
hamper his judgment and reac- 
tions, making the whole effect one 
of cumulative danger; he should 
realize that airplanes with a wide 
speed range usually have unusually 
sensitive controls at high speeds 
(so that they will be effective at 
low speeds); he must give up try- 
ing to fly by what he feels or sees 
outside his cockpit and learn to 
rely on his instruments. He must 
resolve to fly slowly when he is 
near the ground or in the vicinity 
of other objects. The performance 
of his airplane is far superior to 











AMILTON CONTINUES DISCUSSION OF WASHINGTON SITUATION 





AERO MEDICAL 
CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for all members and guests by the 
President and Past Presidents in 
the rooms of the President. 





Saturday, August 29 
8:30 A. M.—Buses will leave for 
the Navy landing, where members 
and guests will be met and taken 
to the USS Lexington, airplane 
carrier, where the day will be 
spent. 
10:00 A. M.—Inspection of the 
airplane carrier USS Lexington. 
11:30 A. M. — Scientific pro- 
gram. All papers will be strictly 
limited to 20 minutes with 10 min- 
utes allowed for discussion. 
“An Analysis of the Causes of 
Rejection of Five Hundred Appli- 
cants for Flying Training,” by 
Captain O. O. Benson, Jr., M. C., 
U. S. A. Discussion will be opened 
by Major Bascom L. Wilson, M. C., 
U. S. A. 
12:30 P. M.—Luncheon on the 
Lexington for members and guests. 
1:45 P. M. — Annual business 
meeting and election of officers. 

2:00. P. M.—Scientific program 
continued. 

“Resume of Problems in Avia- 
tion Medicine,” by Isaac H. Jones, 
M. D., Los Angeles, Cilifornia. 

“Equilibratory kunctions in In- 
strument Flying,” by Lieut. Comm. 


(Continued from June issue) 


not to increase the total vol-| 
ume of money, but instead were, | 
by taxation, to compel one part | 
of the population to give part of | 
its money to another part of the 
population, then we merely would 
be increasing the means of buying 
for one part of the population by 
taking to the same extent the 
means of buying from the other 
part of the population. The op- 
eration of such a scheme might 
give momentarily the appearance 
of increased activity in business, 
but in a very short time it would 
be found that the volume of busi- 
ness would lessen. 


Even a Correct Money System Not 
Sufficient Remedy for 
Unemployment 


Mr. Speaker, I am not one of 
those who believe that the estab- 
lishment of even an unchanging 
and perfect standard of value wiil 
prevent injustice in the distribu- 
tion of the wealth of the country. 
It would, of course, prevent the 
specific injustice resulting from a 
change in the purchasing power of 
our money. A greater injustice, 
however—yes; the greatest of all 
injustices of an economic nature— 





J. R. Poppen, M. C., U. S. N., Dis- 
cussion will be opened by Lt. Col. 
William C. Ocker, Air Corps, 
U.S. A. 

“Neuro-Circulatory Asthena — 
Its Nature and Prevalence in Fly- 
ing Personnel,” by Lieut. (J. G.) 
D. C. Gaede, M. C., U. S. N. 

Motion pictures of naval avia- 
tion presented by the Navy. 

5:15 P. M.—Boats will leave for 
the Navy landing, where buses will 
return the party to the hotel. 

7:30 P. M.—Annual dinner of 
the Association at the Biltmore 
Hotel. Addresses will be made by 
the President of the Association 
and distinguished guests. Following 
the dinner, there will be dancing. 


Sunday, August 30 


9:00 A. M.—Scientific program 
continued. 

“Carbon-monoxide Poisoning,” 
by Charles H. Gowan, M. D., Glen- 
dale, California. 

“Statistics of Physical Examina- 
tion for Flying with Special Ref- 
erence to Continuation of Train- 
ing by Students,” by Harry V. 
Wurdemann, M. D., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

“Fatigue—Its Relation to Ocu- 
lar Muscle Balance and the Schnei- 
der Index,” by Herbert F. Fen- 
wick, M. D., Chicago, Ill. 

“Fatigue—Some Special Effects 
and Tests,” by Wade Hampton 
Miller, M. D., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. * 

Installation of President-elect as 
President. 


ture of the program was the day 
spent at Randolph Field in which 
the Army presented the program. 
This year, we have asked the Navy 
to present an important part of 
the program and an -unusual op- 
portunity will be offered by the 
Navy to visit the USS Lexington, 
one of the largest airplane carriers 
in the Navy. The whole day, as 
will be noted above. will be spent 
on the carrier. 





KNIGHT FLYS UAL 
MILEAGE RECORD 


Pilot Jack Knight took off 
Wednesday from the Chicago air- 
port on a regularly scheduled flight 
which completed the flying of 100,- 
000,000 miles by United Air Lines 
within the last ten years. United is 
the first company in the world to 
log that number of miles in regu- 











his own performance. 


larly scheduled flights. 


Last year the outstanding fea- | 


is due to a total disregard of the 
| true laws of distribution of wealth 
| produced by the cooperation of la- 
| bor, capital, and natural resources. 


| Factors Engaged in All Production 


| According to all of the classic 
writers on the subject of political 
‘economy, three factors are engag-| 
ed in the production of all goods 
|and commodities. The earlier clas-| 
| sic writers named the three factors | 
|land, labor, and capital. Later | 
| writers use the terms natural re-| 
| sources, labor, and capital. The 
| use of different terms, however, is 
|of no real importance, Whether 
| we use the term “land” or “nat- 


| ural resources”, what is meant is 
| the earth in some form or other. 
No material thing, no goods or 
commodities, can be produced ex- 
cept from the earth. Labor and 
capital applied to the earth, or 
what is taken from the earth, sup- 
ply the commodities and goods 
which people use. 
I have referred already to the 
constant decrease in the percent- 
age owned on the average by each 
person in the total wealth of the 
country. We saw that the percent- 
age of the total wealth owned on 
the average by each person today 
| is only one-fifth of the percentage 
| of the total wealth owned on the 
| average by each person when the 
United States Government was es- 
| tablished. 


; Cause of the Unjust Distribution 
of Wealth 

The explanation of this mani- 
fest injustice is, I think, perfectly 
clear. 
| Of the goods or commodities of 
| any kind that may be produced by 
labor, capital, and natural re- 
sources working together, the 
share of labor is wages, the share 
of capital is interest, and the 
owner of the natural resources, 
which may be used with these two, 
receives all the rest. 

The price, that is, the wages 
paid for labor, like the price of 
anything else, depends on how 
much labor is needed and how 
many workmen desire to sell their 
labor. When our country was new, 
in order to produce a certain 
amount of commodities, many 
times the number of workmen 
were needed than are now employ- 
ed to produce the same amount of 
goods. That caused’a greater de- 
mand for workmen. Among em- 
Ployers there was more competi- 











REP. CROSSER CONCLUDES 
Unemployment Discourse 


REMEDIES DISCUSSED ~ 


| ter wages, In late years, however, 
On the other hand, if we were | because they were better trained, 


more skillful and used better tools 
and machinery, workmen produced 
commodities in much less time 
than was at first needed to make 
them. It is true also that the in- 
crease in the general intelligence 
of the people has made common 
the better methods of doing prac- 
tically everything and so has 
helped to produce more goods in 
the same or even less time. 


Those who have controlled the 
natural resources, the agencies of 
production and have employed 
men, have just claimed for them- 
selves the value of all the time 
saved as a result of workmen’s in- 
creased skill and intelligence, and 
the use of machinery. They cannot 
morally justify such a claim. 

The reason why those in control 
of the agencies of production can 
take for themselves the benefits, 
the value of all the time saved as 
a result of the education of the 
workers and the use of machinery, 
is that they have a practical mon- 
opoly of the natural resources. Be- 
cause, in a certain time, by the la- 
bor of fewer and fewer men the 
same amount of commodities can 
be produced, those who control the 
land and resources upon which 
men must labor to produce goods 
can and do discharge more and 
more men. Suppose that a dozen 
men owned the whole North Amer- 
ican Continent. They could then 
order workers to work as long 
each day as they might desire to 

ave them work and give them as 

little pay as they might see fit, 
provided such wages would keep 
them well enough to work. If the 
men were to refuse to work upon 
such terms, the owners could or- 
der them off the continent, and all 
they could do then would be to go 
into the ocean. Because, there- 
fore, men must work on the earth 
for a living they can be forced to 
surrender to the owners all the 
benefit and value resulting from 
labor’s increased producing power. 
The more goods men can produce 
in a day the more men can be dis- 
charged and turned into the army 
of the unemployed. This army of 
unemployed is then the means, the 
weapon, to force men remaining 
employed to work as long or long- 
er than they worked when produc- 
ing less goods. In short, the un- 
employed are used to lower cons 
stantly the condition of labor and 
the standard of living. 

The philosopher Schopenhauer 
stated the matter forcibly when he 
said: 

Whether I own the peasant, or 
the land from which he must ob- 
tain his nourishment, the bird or 
its food, * * * is practically a mat- 
ter of small importance. 

Thomas Paine said: 


Landed monopoly has dispos- 
sessed more than half the inhabit- 
ants of every nation of their nat- 
ural inheirtance. 


In Ecclesiastes it is said: 


oe profit of the earth is for 
all. 

Henry George, author of the 
greatest book on political economy 
ever published in the United 
States, wrote as follows: 

Place 100 men on an island 
from which there is no escape, and 
whether you make one of these 
men the absolute owner of the 
other ninety-nine, or the absolute 
owner of the * * * island will 
make no difference either to him 
or them. 

To remedy the evil thus illus- 
trated by George, he urged that 
the annual value of the earth it- 
self be collected, as revenue, for 





tion for men’s services. Workmen, 
therefore, could and did demand a 
larger share of what was produc- 
ed; or, in other words, asked bet- 





public use. 

| his is the remedy which, with- 
‘out any doubt, will finally be ap- 
' (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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THE EXAMINATION OF EYES FOR 
KEENNESS OF VISION 


It is apparent that certain pilots 
are mystified as to the procedures 
and tests for keenness of vision as 
applied by flight surgeons. There is 
probably no other occupation so 
dependent on healthy vision as that 
of piloting airplanes. In order to 
fly safely and efficiently, one must 
be endowed with a fine ability to 


see in terms of form, light, color | 
and distance. With defective eyes, ' 


the pilot is most seriously handi- 
capped, subjected to grave hazards 
that would not otherwise exist and 
must constantly compensate for a 
handicap that is prone, under ex- 


treme stresses at least, to render | 


him helpless and inefficient. 
Visual Acuity 

The term “visual acuity” refers 
to sharpness of vision. One’s ability 
to see is measured by his power to 
accurately see and identify, one 
eye at a time, certain standard test 
letters. The letters, commonly used, 
are the Snellen test letters. These 


letters are not arbitrarily printed | 


without strict reference to stan- 
dardization of size. They have a 
constant factor of subtending an 
angle of five minutes, the angle 
being formed by axial rays from 
the retina. The distance from the 
eyes determines the exact size of 
the letters. The accompanying illus- 
tration, taken from the lectures on 


tance of twenty feet, or by use of 
a mirror at ten feet (thus giving 
the equivalent of twenty feet of 
distance) the projector is so made 
as to enable the flight surgeon to 
operate the machine at any dis- 
tance from ten to twenty feet, the 
size of the letters being always in 
accordance with the prescribed 
standards of subtending a five 
{minute angle at any of these dis- 
itances. The illumination is by 
|means of a special electric light 
| globe, giving a constant factor of 
| light measured in terms of a maxi- 
‘mum of thirty-five foot candles. 
iThe degree of lighting is constant 
i at all times. By means of a special 
shutter, similar to a kodak shutter, 
the light may be increased from 
zero to the full capacity, at which 
point there is an element of glare, 
which interferes with one’s ability 
to demonstrate his full powers of 
vision. To guard against this and to 
enable the doctor to test vision 
with varying degrees of light there 
is supplied a neutral filter which 
reduces glare and makes it easier 
‘in some cases for the examinee to 
read the test type as displayed on 
the screen. With this projector it is 
possible to display letters, one at a 
time or line by line, either verti- 
cally or horizontally. Thus it is 
| improbable that an examinee 
;can have memorized the test let- 
i ters. With special slides the flight 
{surgeon may also quickly determ- 
| ine if the pilot is near sighted, far 
| sighted or if he has astigmatism. 
| Astigmatism is a condition of “a 











Opthalmology, from the 
School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, Colonel A. D. 
Tuttle, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
Commandant, explains the underly- 
ing principles of the Snellen test 
type. It will be seen that if lines 
are projected from the eyes in such 
manner as to represent the angle 
of five of the sixty minutes of a 
circle, the closer the letters are to 
the eye, the more constricted the 
angular space containing the leiter 
must be and the greater the dis- 
tance the letter is placed from the 
eye, the larger the angular space 
and letter will be. Each letter is 
laid out on a “minute” pattern, so 
that any of the letters may be 
placed in a square that may be 
equally divided into twenty-five 
small squares. Each element of a 
Snellen letter is accurately laid 
out in “One minute” elements; 
that is, the verticle staff of the let- 
ter ‘“‘T’? as shown in the illustra- 
tion is one fifth as wide as the 
horizontal segment of the letter. 
The short, verticle lines at right 
angles to the ends of the horizontal 
portion of the letter “T” are also 
one fifth or one minute as com- 
pared to the verticle part of the 
letter. This standard of “minutes” 
is a constant factor in visual test 
letters. The letters are printed 
black, on a white background. The 
source of illumination may be 
bright daylight but the usual 
source of illumination is by a two 
hundred watt, daylight, Mazda 
type, electric light globe. A recent 
development for testing the ac- 
curacy of vision is by the Ferre 
Rand projector. The instrument, 
similar to a lantern for showing 
stereoptical slides, likewise dis- 
plays Snellen test letters. While 
printed cards, containing test let- 
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100/- 


defect of curvature of the refrac- 
tive surfaces of the eye in which 
rays of light are not focused to a 


area on the retina” (photographic 
plate). 
Normal Degree 


whose eyes are being examined 
sees at twenty feet the letters 
normal eyes have the power of see- 
ing at twenty feet. One may have 
a 20-15 vision or even a 20-10 
vision, which means that one is 
able to see letters at twenty feet in 


letters at twenty feet in the second 
instance that are normally 


In this case, one has better than 
normal eyesight for distance ob- 
jects. On the other hand one may 
be found to have 20-30 vision, 
which term indicates that the pilot 
being examined can only see the 
letters at twenty feet that one 
should normally see at thirty feet. 
If one has 20-40 vision there is evi- 
dence that one can only see at a 
distance of twenty feet the letters 
that he should normally be able to 
see at forty feet. The lowest grad- 
ing determined in an examination 
for visual acuity is 20-200ths; 
meaning that one’s vision is so poor 
that one can see at twenty feet, 
only, letters that should appear 
plainly before his eyes at two hun- 
dred feet. Those showing defective 
sight may find it possible by the 
use of glasses to see normal 20- 
20th’s. In certain cases pilots have 
been permitted to wear correcting 
lenses to enable them to see nor- 
mally. It is an opinion among cer- 
tain eye specialists that 20-15 vis- 
ion is actually normal vision. The 
standards used in examining pilots, 
however, is a requirement of 
twenty-twenty vision without cor- 





recting lenses. Reference is made 





ters are usually displayed at a dis- | 





IMPERIAL PILOTS REBEL 
FIGHT UNFAIR CONTRACTS 


Mr. Russel Henriksen, former secretary of The Illinois Air Pilots 


Association, forwarded to ALPA 
London Daily Express of June 26, 
by The AIR LINE PILOT: 


Imperial Airways are in trouble | pb 


today— 

(1) With their flying staff, who 
are rebelling against conditions of 
service and pay. 

This began recently when pilots 
who had passed through Imperial 
Airways’ advanced flying school 
took jobs with other companies. 
They took with them costly exper- 
ience and licenses gained at the ex- 
pense of Imperial Airways. 

“Imperials” then drew up a form 
of contract, obliging young pilots 
to guarantee lengthy periods of 
service before passing through the 
training school. 

Some pilots refused to sign. 
They were discharged. Others re- 
signed. Now younger fliers are de- 
manding increased flying pay. 

( A first officer with Imperial 
Airways earns about £750 a year.) 

(2) With their unsubsidized com- 
petitors, who accuse them of abus- 
ing a privileged position. 

In the Commons last night Un- 
der-Secretary Sir Philip Sassoon 


Headquarters a clipping from the 
1936, which is published as follows 





revealed that various alleged acts 
of unfriendliness to rival com- 
panies had already been investi- 
gated; promised that others will be 
“gone into.” 

Aid Withdrawn 

For instance, Mr. Simmonds, 
Conservative M.P., told the story 
of an airplane left stranded after 
crashing in the middle of Croydon 
airdrome last month. 

Only Imperial Airways had suit- 
able lifting tackle. 

“‘We asked them for help,” he 
said, quoting a director of the com- 
pany which owned the machine. 

“They started work. When they 
found they were helping our firm, 
which they boycott, they at once 
calied off their men.” 

Mrs. Tate (Conservative) said 
travel agencies were restricted by 
Imperial Airways from selling tick- 
ets for other lines—“disgraceful!” 

Next Lieut.-Colonel Moore Bra- 
bazon, another Conservative: If 
companies taking the taxpayers’ 
money cannot behave themselves 
they will have to go. 





to pilots operating in such capacity 
for air lines. 
Optical Terms 

Pilots may hear with lack of 
proper understanding certain opti- 
cal terms used by the examining 
flight surgeon. The word myopia, 
for instance, means near-sighted- 
ness. ‘The word is derived from 
two Greek words meaning “to 
shut” and “‘eye’’. The term hyper- 
opia, or far-sightedness comes also 
from two Greek words, meaning 
“over” and “eye’’. The word em- 
metropia has its origin, too, from 


two Greek words “vision” and “‘in | 
in other words | 


proper measure’’; 
normal eyes or more properly, eyes 
that see normally. 

Pilots realize the importance of 
maintaining a high degree of vision 
and avoidance of eye diseases. If 
impelled to rub one’s eyes, doing so 


| with a pledget or sterile cotton is a 


single point but from a diffuse | 


| 


the first instance or that he can see | 


seen | 
only at ten feet or fifteen feet. | 





safe procedure. Vigorously rubbing 
the eye with a finger may carry in- 
fection. Pressure over the thin 
elastic hollow, water filled globe, 
the eye, is to say the least taking 


The normal degree of visual unwarranted liberty with ene of 
acuity is spoken of as 20-20 vision. ,Nature’s most wonderful and deli- 
The term indicates that the person | cately constructed machines. The 


careless use of a soiled piece of 
linen may convey dangerous infec- 
tion into one’s eyes. God endowed 
mankind with a fine pair of over- 
hanging awnings, the upper lids, 
which afford wonderful protection 
from the overhead glares, that be- 
set an animal of the earth. Perhaps 
man was not at first designed for a 
career in the air. When in his pre- 
historic state, he crawled out of an 
antideluvian swamp, he probably 
walked on his four extremities. 
Later he learned to swim and at a 
time when he had begun to walk in 
an erect posture. From that mo- 
ment on, going swimming was very 
frequently followed by sinus infec- 
tion, for in the standing position 
the sinuses drain very poorly. In 
man’s early life he probably heard 
the flapping of the wings of a fly- 
ing reptile and soon thereafter, im- 
pelled by curiosity, he climbed a 
tree and saw this early model 
monoplane lazing by. Wreckage of 
this early type of ship now seen in 
museums indicates that the first 
aeronautical engineer, “knew his 
onions”. Thereafter, by persistent 
effort and with quite a few crack- 
ups, man took off and at the pres- 
ent time flies from rocking chairs, 
maybe too frequently flies with a 
brass rail for a rudder and is other- 
wise doing a fine outstanding job 
of it, on established airlines. When 
“on top” though, the sun beats 
down on the clouds and the light 
rays are reflected upwards and into 
the eyes of the pilots. The lower 
eyelids afford poor protection 
against reflected glare. The eyes 


are designed to compensate mostly 
for the overhead glare. Passengers 
may close their eyes and avoid eye 
discomfort. The pilot though nor- 
mally gets some eye fatigue as he 
must keep vision centered on his 
ten engine instruments, nine flight 
instruments, ten valves, sixteen 
electric switches, eight gauges, fif- 
teen controls, attend to eleven ra- 
dio elements, four warning lights, 
copilot lights and a horn, using his 
eyes also, in preparing two plane 
and engine reports (twenty min- 
utes out of a seven and a half hour 
flight), fifteen radio contacts in the 
same time period, copilot mean- 
while spending about a fourth of 
his time writing up Company, mail 
and express reports, passenger and 
ticket reports; and when weather 
is bad, resorting entirely to in- 
strument flying which in some 
cases may amount to as much as 
twenty-five per cent or even fifty 
per cent of the entire flight time. 
If he does not protect himself from 
the over-cloud glare the involved 
eye work will result in a greater 
degree of eye fatigue. Therefore, 
all pilots above the clouds should 
wear tinted lenses. The lenses 
should not be of the indiscrimin- 
ately selected chain store type of 
various hues but should be the best 
the optical world can produce after 
serious study of the glare problems 
involved. Write ALPA Headquar- 
ters if you want to know the type 
to buy. You may thus feel safer 
in the use of a tinted lense that 
has much medical and engineering 
thought behind the design. Cheap 
lenses are frequently, optically im- 
perfect. If one will hold such lenses 
a short distance up and down and 
sidewise, the objects seen through 
the lenses will be seen to move 
either with or against the direction 
in which the glasses are being 
made to travel. This will indicate 
optical imperfection in the glasses. 
If no movement of the objects is 
seen, the lenses are probably op- 
tically perfect. 
Night Flights 

On night flights, with little or no 
light in the pilot’s compartment, 
the eyes, on account of the dark- 
ness, will have enlarged or dilated 
pupils to enable one to see in said 
darkness. If there be electrical 
storms, with the frequent occur- 
rence of blinding flashes of elec- 
trical displays in the skies, it would 
seem to be wise to turn on the 
bright lights in the pilot’s compart- 
ment, so the pupils of the pilot’s 
eyes would be somewhat contract- 
ed in said light and better pro- 
tected from the irritating flashes of 
lightning that would otherwise 
strike the sensitive retinae of the 





darkened pilot compartment. 


AERONEUROSIS 


Continued by 





(Continued from June issue) 

Another factor affecting the eg, 
appears at about the age 30 to 4), 
or after about ten to fifteen year 
of flying. As is common in many 
pursuits, such as athletics, flier 
reach their peak of efficiency ear} 
in life. Unlike the similar pur. 
suits that are well established an( 
in which a decline is anticipate; 
early, aviation has no such prece. 
dent. Pilots anticipate aviation a 
a lifetime profession and _ the 
knowledge that finally younge 
and less experienced pilots are out. 
performing, outmaneuvering, out. 
lasting and outdaring them is ip. 
deed a bitter blow to the once sus. 
taining ego. Then again all thos 
factors which are likely to resul 
in the grounding of the pilot hay 
their ego deflating influences. Th 
grounding of a pilot carries with i 
a certain loss of ca:te or face, ; 
partial loss of compensation, loy. 
er standards of living, social ip. 
security and, in general, a train o/ 
events which by their very natur 
depress the ego. Here again w 
are concerned only with the emo. 
tional stress engendered. 

(d) Economic and Social Secur, 
ity. Normally flying pay provides 
a sufficient income for the averag 
individual as long as it continues 
but any influence which jeopar 
dizes that pay creates at once iy 
that individual a marked sense of 
economic and_ social insecurity 
This comes about by reason of the 
fact that, once established on fi, 
ing pay, the average pilot make 
certain commitments based on hi 
anticipated income. Consequently! 
when his income is reduced, h 
necessarily must lower his stand 
ard of living, he loses a certail 
amount of professional and socid 
caste, his ego is deflated, and he i 
left with no recompense for th 
added hazards of disability o 
death which he had successfull 
endured. The net result of his ex 
tra risks is to escape with heavy 
commitments on a reduced incom 
at the time of life when most ma 
anticipate an increased compensa 





tion and expect to be at the peak 
of their efficiency. 

Normally the first change to di 
rect the individual’s attention ti 


| his uncertain economic position i 


eyes through dilated pupils in a| ervous system with a deluge ' 


the development of minor physica 
defects or deviations which su: 
pend him temporarily from flying 
It is then that he realizes the pro 
lem before him. No longer i 
physical perfection a gift of na 
ture but a condition to be main 
tained with difficulty, if at all. 

The second change that come 
about is the added responsibilitie 
assumed when a home is estab 
lished and a family created. Her 
the relative conservatism of ad 
vancing age adds to the problem 
for at this stage there is somethin 
more vital at stake. Not onl 
must the individual provide for hi 
own welfare but now there a 
others to be protected and provid 
ed for. The individual’s instinc 
of self preservation may be r 
pressed, his security may be j 
nored, but the responsibility 4 
others is a duty which he facé 
with no attempt to repress 0 
avoid but with a determination t 
provide an adequate solution. 8 
their very natures these individ 
uals are prone to be relatively im 
mune from selfish personal nm: 
tures; at the same time their co 
sideration for others is develope 
to a marked degree. 

(e) Psychic Trauma. There 2 
few occupations which so frequen 
ly subject those engaged to sut 
marked subjective and objecti 
psychic shock as does aviatiot 
Few pilots pass many years with 
out one or more serious airplat 













































































sudden deceleration, floods th 











| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 
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ILLINOIS PILOTS NEWS NOTES 


AFFILIATED 


WITH ALPA 





BY PILOT W. 


Having heard some very caustic | 
comment about the writer’s ability | 
to make excuses for his tardiness | 
in going to press, we start out 
thus:—Unaccustomed as I am to 
public, etc., etc. 


Extend Thanks 


The Association, through our 
President Gordon Thomas, hereby 
extends its thanks to all the boys 
who made the effort to take part 
in this year’s Memorial Flight. 

Last week the writer received an 
invitation from Brother Brazelton 
to accompany him on a flight to 
Wichita, Kansas. After seeing the 
boss and receiving the O. K., I 
hiked out to the airport and climb- 
ed into the Stinson Reliant which 
was to be used for the trip. After 
the take-off I was all for turning 
west when a voice from the cap- 
tain’s bridge said, “Swing into the 
east and head straight across the 
lake.” That was the first I knew of 
their having moved Wichita over 
east of Lake Michigan. Great 
people, those Chinese. We covered 
Benton Harbor, Kalamazoo, Battle 
Creek, Jackson, Ann Arbor, De- 
troit, Niles, South Bend and La? 
Porte, Ind. 


Improvements 

We found new lighting being in- 
stalled at Ann Arbor and com- 
plete runway rebuilding going on 
at Kalamazoo. Both projects were 
being done by W. P. A. When we 
started out I thought we were on 
our way to secure a new Beach- 
craft from the factory but the or- 
der was countermanded in favor of 
a 1986 Stinson which I understand 
has everything in it, even the kit- 
chen sink. 

Jim Rose just returned from a 
business trip to Kansas City. He 
has his smoke wagon out and is 
demonstrating his penmanship by 
skywriting for Chevrolet Motors. 
Oscar is engaged in some manu- 
facturing business during the week 
but finds time to fly over the week- 
end. He also took the time to see 
what could be done about welcom- 
ing a new baby to their home. 
Some busy pilot, that boy Oscar. 

Dynamite Anderson had four 
shiploads of racing fans to haul to 
Indianapolis, Decoration Day. 

Now Instructing 

Old Man Shepard, our past presi- 
dent, is now doing the instructing 
at the Miller Bros. Airport at Lom- 
bard and now all he needs are 
students and more of them. Broth- 
er Ralph Wilson keeps his flying 
up in the Eagle belonging to Mr. 
Johnson at Elmhurst. Brother Slim 
Tiedt states that he is going to 
change his scene of operations 
from Stinson to either Municipal 
or River Road Airport with Ray 
tupprecht. Slim was at Stinson a 
long time and did some good work 
there. 

Brother Prosperi has left the 
Monarch Air Service and, having 
purchased a new Rearwin from 
Brother DeWitt, started a little 
business for himself. His company 
will be known as the Consolidated 
Air Service and for the time being 
he is at the Texaco Hangar at 
Municipal. Brother Cliff Condit is 
getting ready to move back to Pal- 
waukee and Mike Caffarello is tak- 
ing over the Texaco Hangar in ad- 
dition to the hangar he now op- 
erates. Tom Bridges and Oscar 
Hammil. are his pilots since Joe 
Bailey left. Joe is now flying for 
Mr. George Harding since Red Har- 
tigan decided to retire. Walter 
Daiber is operating a Stinson and 
Travelair at Municipal and doing 
Well, Scott O’Carroll is operating a 
Stinson Tri-Motor for heavy haul- 
Ing. Mike Caffarella has six ships 
operating out of Municipal, chiefly 
taxi business. 

Stinson Airport 


Fred Strine is making motions 
of taking over the management of 





Stinson Airport and if he does he‘ 
should succeed as he has plenty of | 
‘Xperience. Art Chester of Curtiss made in rapid postal communica- 
and Kling of Lemont are putting 
heir chariots on trailers to trans- , 
Port them to Denver for the mile- : 


A. McHALE 


high air races there July 4th and 
5th. The boys at Stinson Airport 
have invited all the little patients 
from St. Mary’s Hospital for in- 
valid children to be their guests at 
the airport the morning of the 
Fourth. The boys are to furnish 
the transportation to and from the 
port, some refreshments, a nice 
little tame air show and trip 
through Municipal Airport on their 
way home. A very thoughtful and 
charitable gesture and very praise- 
worthy. 

This coming Saturday our Asso- 
ciation is accepting the invitation 
of Aviation Post of the American 
Legion to join with them in putting 
on a little flying show for the boys 
at Hines Hospital. Accordingly, 
yours truly has contacted the own- 
ers of about twenty ships and asked 
them to participate. 

The response was very gratify- 
ing as soon as it was known for 
whom the show was, as many of 


our members have a buddy or two! 
over there. The Pure Oil Company | 
is endeavoring to help out in a/| 
substantial way and their efforts | 
will be appreciated by the boys| 


who are donating their time and 
ships. 
At Kankakee 

Brother Delbert Koerner is still 
holding the fort at Kankakee even 
though he has to accept potatoes, 
corn, etc. in trade at times. Del- 
bert is a sticker and a very staunch 
and loyal member. We wish him 
luck. John Jahncke of Air Activi- 
ties was out along the highway near 
Dixon carrying passengers last 
week when I called at the airport. 
John has a 145 H. P. Warner 
Monocoupe and a Stinson S. for 
sale. 

This newsletter lists some of our 
recent activities to which the boys 
cheerfully responded. They have 
been doing it for every worthy 
cause for years. On the other hand, 
we have around our city and state 
many people of means, owning 
ships, who never offer to take part 
in any of these worthwhile activi- 
ties but just sit back and let 
George do it. When adverse legis- 
lation of taxes are contemplated, 
they can’t be found to help in the 
battle. We would certainly appre- 
ciate a little help from those fel- 
lows and their social standing will 
not suffer very materially. 


First U. S. Air Mail 
Pilot Dies 


On July 21, 1936, Earl L. Oving- 
ton, 56, first official air mail pilot 
in the United States, died after an 
ilmess of several weeks. 

On September 238, 1911, Oving- 
ton received a sack of mail from 
Postmaster General Frank H. 
Hitchcock and flew it from Garden 
City Estates to Mineola, N. Y., a 
distance of ten miles. He carried 
the mail in his lap because his ship 
was a single seater with no bag- 
gage compartment. 

Born in Chicago, Ovington at the 
age of 20 was employed by Thomas 
A. Edison in the Edison X-Ray 
Laboratory. He later attended Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and also Bleriot School of Aero- 
nautics in Pau, France. 


During his life he was associated 
with the New York Telephone 
Company, organized the Ovington 
Manufacturing Company and the 
Ovington Motor Company, headed 
the Vitalite Laboratory engaged in 
preparing bacterial cultures for 
medical use, was President of Cur- 
tiss Flying Station in Atlantic 
City, N. J., served as a lieutenant 
commander during the war, and 








} was rear admiral of the Southern 


California Yachting Association 
and former Commodore of the 
Santa Barbara Yacht Club. 


Symbolic of the great advances 


tion, Ovington shares a place with 
the Wright brothers in the history 
of American aviation. 6 
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Funds For Aviation 


410 AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
PROJECTS PLANNED BY WPA 


Program Consistent with 





President’s 





Works Progress Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins recently re- 
leased a preliminary tabulation 
which showed that funds are avail- 
able for 410 airport and airway 
projects, 325 of which are under 
construction, which will employ 
50,000 men. 

Funds being released for these 
projects total $21,090,965, of 
which over $3,000,000 is contrib- 
uted by local sponsors. This con- 
tribution by local sponsors proves 
the value and constructiveness of 
the President’s aviation program 
as contained in the WPA as there 
is no question but what invest- 
ments of this nature will material- 


ly increase public safety in avia- 
tion and furnish airport improve- 
ments imperative to the progress 





of commercial air travel. 
Constant Interest 


President Roosevelt has con- 
stantly indicated his interest in 
American commercial aviation and 
has been responsible for many of 
the improvements now existing 
and contemplated for the future. 
The allotments to individual fields 
are as follows: Floyd Bennett 
Field, which was turned down for 
the second time by the Post Office 
Department as New York’s air line 
terminal in lieu of Newark, tops 
the list with a $1,954,507 award 
while Newark will receive $619,- 
042. Other cities which have re- 
ceived large amounts for aviation 
facilities are Cleveland, $1,000,- 
000; Philadelphia, $999,988; Chi- 
cago, $523,166; Atlanta, $326,590; 
Buffalo, $306,504; Omaha, $262,- 
550; Rochester, $228,375; Detroit, 


$199,745; St. Paul, $132,761, 
Miami, $106,000, and Tampa, 
$105,343. 


Aids Employment 
“The WPA airway and airport 
program illustrates the co-ordinat- 
ed effort required in the creation 


| of works of national value through 


employment of labor formerly on 
relief,” Mr. Hopkins said. “In 
every instance the funds for these 


| projects were requested by public 


| state. 





bodies — municipal, county, or 
Six agencies of the Federal 
Government have conferred on the 
program. In addition to the WPA 
staff these agencies include . the 
Department of the Treasury, the 
War Department, the Post Office 
Department, the Navy Department, 
and the Department of Commerce. 


Air Policy 


Plan Inspections 
“Arrangement has been made 
with the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, for the 
inspection of all WPA airway and 
airport projects as to their aero- 
nautical fitness. 


“Projects which have been ap- 
proved by the President and 
cleared at Washington are re- 
ferred to the WPA state adminis- 
trators. These projects then form 
a group from which the state ad- 
ministrator, acting upon his own 
district and local officials’ advice, 
selects those which appear most 
suitable for immediate release of 
funds for prosecution of the work. 


Projects Approved 


“Over 1,400 airway and airport 
projects, involving $110,172,828, 
have been approved at Washing- 
ton. However, as the final selec- 
tion of projects for construction is 
for state determination, the publi- 
cation of a list of all projects 
cleared only at Washington might 
create the erroneous impression 
that all of them would be put into 
immediate operation. Therefore, 
the following tabulation includes 
only those projects released by the 
states and shown on their working 
reports. 

More Improvements 


“In digesting the tabulation it 
must be kept in mind that mere 
enumeration of the projects in the 
states does not give a compara- 
tively true picture. One state 
may be working on a large number 
of projects, each of which may in- 
volve small expenditures, while 
another state may have only a 
few, with each of these involving 
major improvements. A landing 
field may be constructed at rela- 
tively small cost in one state, while 
in another state of mountainous 
terrain the expenditure for a field 
of the same size may be twice or 
three times that amount, with con- 
sequent increase of employment. 

“Additional airport and airway 
projects are being released for 
operation from day to day.” 








HAVE YOU? 

HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 





standing. 








IMPROVEMENTS UNDER WAY > 





In our nation’s capital, the Air 
Commission, headed by Senator 
King, will meet July 24 to con- 
sider a program to be followed by 
the District Airport Commission in 
selecting a site for the long-pro- 
posed municipal airport. The Sena- 
tor plans to have the Commission’s 
report on its studies ready for Con- 
gress in January. 

In Joliet, work was begun on a 
$400,000 WPA project to improve 
the airport. When the improve- 
ments are complete, the field will 
be an alternate air terminal for 
Chicago. 

In Chicago, WPA Director H. K. 
Seltzer reports that 60 per cent of 
the $522,698 project is completed. 
This consists of runway and drain- 
age improvements which are em- 
ploying a thousand men at the 
present time. Due to instructions 
from Washington that no federal 
funds will be allotted for extension 
work until the railroad tracks, 
crossing the field from east to west 
at 59th street, are removed, the 
work has been confined to the sec- 


tion bounded by Cicero Avenue, 
63rd Street, 59th Street and Lara- 
mie Avenue. 

According to John Casey, man- 
ager of the Chicago Municipal Air- 
port, improvements are being made 
daily on the field and prospects 
look very bright for the removal of 
the railroad tracks. 

On July 1, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce reports that in the 
United States there were 2,402 air- 
ports and landing fields, 701 par- 
tially or fully lighted for night use 
as compared to 2,343 a year ago. 
Of the total, 746 are municipally 
operated, 498 commercial, 938 in- 
termediate and auxiliary landing 
fields on Department of Commerce 
airways, 62 Army airdromes, 26 
Naval air stations and 132 miscel- 
laneous government, state and 
private airports and landing fields. 








READ THE 
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efferent impulses and sensory im- 
pacts of terrific volume. The ulti- 
mate effect is not susceptible of 
objective analysis, but there can 
be no doubt as to the damaging ef- 
fect to the whole nervous system. 
In addition to being subjected 


to airplane crashes, pilots are fre- 


quently a witness to the crashes of 
others. Crashes undoubtedly pro- 
duce the most violent known 
deaths, and rescuers usually find a 
mangled corpse with brain tissue 
spattered over the instrument 
board, naked bones projecting 
through flesh, and the body a jelly- 
like mass confined to shape only 
by the clothing. Frequently gal- 
lons of spilled gasoline turn the 
twisted mass of wreckage into a 
concentrated hell of searing flame 
while the victim writhes and curls 
amid the stench of burning flesh. 
To witness one of these scenes 
is never to forget it. To witness 
one and fly one must forget it, re- 
press it; and thereby a new con- 
flict arises. 

(f) The Instinct of Self Preser- 
vation. The instinct of self pres- 
ervation, being the most funda- 
mental and deep seated of all in- 
stincts, is capable of arousing the 
most profound emotional disturb- 
ances. These emotional disturb- 
ances, other things being equal, 
are directly proportional to the 
degree of the hazard and the 
length of time endured. It does 
not require an actual hazard to 
produce these disturbances, but 
they are as readily produced by 
instinctive fears for which, in real- 
ity, there is no basis. 


(1) Fear of loud noises. It 
has been found that loud noises 
are one of the two external agents 
which are capable of producing 
manifest fear in young infants. 
That this fear is instinctive and 
has a powerful effect on our reac- 
tions is demonstrated by the uni- 
versal habit of every one jumping 
and showing a startled facial ex- 
pression at any sudden unexpected 
loud noise despite the fact that no 
one has ever been injured by a 
noise. 

It is therefore probable that 
aviators, subjected as they are to 
the extreme noises of high-pow- 
ered unmuffled motors, have to re- 
press this normal instinctive fear, 
which adds its load to the burden 
of the nervous system. 


(2) Fear of falling. Fear of 
falling is the second of the two 
external agencies capable of pro- 
ducing manifest fear in young in- 
fants. Added to the fact that it is 
an inherited instinct, it has for a 
background in most individuals, 
especially in childhood, a long 
painful series of experiences to 
prove its worth. Thus from expe- 
rience and instinct all normal in- 
dividuals have a marked fear of 
high places and of falling. It is 
this fear which to a great extent 
determines whether or not flying 
cadets complete their flying train- 
ing. Those who are unable to sup- 
press this fear are tense on the 
controls and never are able to fly 
well and are rejected. However, 
the repression of this fear does not 
in any sense relieve the nervous 
system of that burden but actual- 
ly intensifies it as the conflict be- 
tween desire and conduct rages in 
the unconscious. 

(3) Accident hazards. Avia- 
tion is recognized as a hazardous 
occupation. This hazard fluctuates 
from year to year but in general 
maintains a rather constant level. 
The improvement in materials and 
design are about equally offset by 
increas d speed and performance. 
In the g-cup under consideration 
there were for the three-year pe- 
riod t-n deat’ s, one from natural 
causes; and nine from airplane ac- 
cidents. In other words, each day 
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these pilots were nine times more 
apt to die from an aircraft acci- 
| dent than from natural causes, 
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son left his mouth open, — now 
nicknamed “Fly-catcher Ander- 
son.” There was John Guglielmet- 
ti’s stern visage gazing up at an 
imaginative ceiling (and not a 
cloud in the sky). Creighton 
(Crate) Greer was also indulging 
in a bit of bug catching when his 
puss was pictured for posterity, 
but Harry (The Hawk) Huking 
has a questioning look on his face. 
Question—“‘How much longer will 
the old Packard hold up?” You see, 
Harry has four children and they 
all want a window to look out of 
while riding, so Harry HAS to 
have a seven-passenger sedan, and 
a new Packard seven-passenger se- 
dan comes high in any nation’s 
coin of the realm. My personal so- 
lution would be to get a Fageol 
Bus and then they could each have 
two windows or more apiece and 
no squawks. The caption under Ye 
Correspondent’s map reads, “After 
strenuous Army and Navy training, 
etc...’ That, my friends, explains 
the Gladstones under the eyes and 
the muddied, sickly, complexion. 
Pilot Russel Munson’s pose was 
full figure, which explains why 
only eleven Packards can be seen 
in the picture when there were 
really twelve. The twelfth car can- 
not be seen because he was stand- 
ing in front of it. 
Concludes Letter 

The chairmanship of this Coun- 
cil is still undecided to the best of 
your correspondent’s knowledge. I 
imagine Headquarters will have to 
let us know who our chairman 
will be for 1936—and 1936 over 
half gone. It is just a thought on 
my part, but I believe that if as 


much effort was spent in carrying | 


on necessary Council work, as is 
spent in trying to keep from be- 
ing chosen chairman,—maybe this 
Council would display more co- 
operation and have a better show- 
ing. 

Well, Brothers, this column 
must cease and my closing thought 
is one of sympathy for the poor 
little skunk who had to go to 
church and sit in his own pew. 





PAL AIR SCRIBE GIVES 
“DOGHOUSE” FACTS 


BY PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council No. 32—PAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 








“Some are born great, 

Some achieve greatness, 

And some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” 





And that brings us to our own 
inimitable ““Chuck” Weiblen. We 
haven’t decided to which category 
he belongs, since having promoted 
himself to Chief Pilot (Chuck de- 
nies this but newspapers never lie) 
of the Western Division, he may 
come either under the head of 
achieving greatness, or he may 
come under the head of having it 
thrust upon him. We give him the 
benefit of the doubt (since that 
doesn’t cost anything. ) 

Grapevine Route 

Anyway, since this was a very 
unusual case, as reported by the 
grapevine telegraph, your reporter, 
at the cost of much physical and 
mental effort, not to mention the 
financial loss, decided our ten 
thousand readers deserved a full 
report on these strange doings on 
the Milk Run. 

Trip No. 2 

Hopping trip 2, as a cash cus- 
tomer, I arrived in Detroit safe, 
clean, comfortable, cool, collected 
(Via the scenic island route) in 
what should have been 32 minutes 
with three mile a minute Boeings, 
but which, for some mysterious 
reason took forty-five. Lightning 
calculator makes this an average 
of 144 m.p.h. (maybe it’s wrong). 
However, I arrived, and inquired 
for Chief Pilot “Chuck”. Being 
met with cold stares, and vague 
answers I immediately assumed it 
was the wrong thing to ask for 
Chuck. Why was it wrong? because 


House”. This quick brain of mine 
caught on quickly (although it is 
a very delicate question these days 
to tell, off hand—who is in what 


Dog House, and where) that 
Chuck was in a Dog House. I say 
“A” Dog House advisedly. Now, 
investigating Dog Houses is an 


Art. You just can’t barge down the 
street looking in Dog Houses as 
you would the monkey cage at the 
zoo. First you have to find the Dog 
House. Then you have to be sure 
it is the right one, because you go 
around peeking in Dog Houses, and 
talking to the inmates and the first 
thing you know you are in one 
yourself. So, wandering around 
looking here and there, I finally 
came to a dark and gloomy looking 
place which had over the door the 
following motto in Latin: “mefor- 
meus et plus moreformeus” which 
means, for the benefit of those who 
are a little rusty on their latin “To 
Hell with you, Jack, I am OK”. A 
pilot must abide within. So I en- 
tered. Far back in the dismal gloom 
sat Chuck. Old Rhinoceros Hide 
himself, pounding away with a cold 
chisel on a slab of stone. We greet- 
ed each other in the best form and 
gave each other the well known 
“Pilot’s Pat”. This is accomplished 
by affectionately throwing both 
arms around the “Greetee’”’ while 
at the same time running your 
hand lightly over the ribs looking 
for a soft spot to run ye knife. 
After the formalities were over I 
asked Chuck to turn on the lights. 
“Ain’t got no lights,” says Chuck 
—‘not since Doc moved out, they 
say I don’t rate ’em.” ‘‘How do you 
see?” says I. ‘‘Well,” says Chuck, 
“after you have been in as many 
Dog Houses as I have you get so 
you don’t need lights, sort of feel 
my way around, (another thing 
Chuck is famous for) you’d get 
used to it,” (which I take as a dirty 
crack). Pretty soon the conversa- 
tion sort of lags and so Chuck got 
back to his stone cutting. “What 
are you making Chuck?” says I. 
Chuck looks up and says: “Did you 
bring any women?” ‘Heck no,” 
says I. “Don’t get peeved,” says 
Chuck, ‘‘All you have to say is NO. 
But this is a secret.” ‘What’s a 
secret?” says I. “What I’m doing,” 
says Chuck. After a little coaxing 
he finally breaks down and admits 
he is making a Seniority List. “But 
why on stone?’ I ask. “Because,” 
says Chuck, “every time I get on 
one they rub me out, and I am 
damned if they can rub this one 
out.” ‘Whose name leads?” I ask. 
Chuck gives me a dirty look and 
says, “Mine, of course, I am Chief 
Pilot, Western Division ain’t I?” 
Seeing this to be a rather touchy 
subject, I let it go and ask him how 
he came to be promoted. “I wasn’t 
promoted, I promoted myself,” 
says Chuck. “How come,” says I. 
“Well, says Chuck, “they are pret- 
ty busy down in Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland and I figured they just 
forgot about me, although I am the 
best man they have, so I just pro- 
moted myself. You know, when 
I was with TWA I got promoted 
every six months.” I said I didn’t 
know. “Sure,” he said, “I got in 
the habit of being promoted that 
often from the old Pan American 
days.”’ I looked a little surprised, 
and told him I did not know he had 
been with all those companies. 
“Sure,” said Chuck, “I spent six- 
teen years with all of them. That 
is after I got through teaching 
Wright what little he knew.” 


More Stars 


Suddenly a far away look came 
over his face and he excused him- 
self and started messing around a 
table full of log books. Finally he 
came out with one and started 
writing. “What you doing Chuck?” 
says I. “Just remembered,’ said 
Chuck, “a thousand hours I for- 
got to write up.” That was when 
he was with the Dutch Air Lines. 
Finishing this he grabs his coat and 
starts sewing another star on his 
sleeve. “That,” says Chuck, “ought 
to hold Jack Knight. I now have 
two million miles and ten thousand 
stars.” 





(long experience has taught me) 
we “speak but well of the dead” 
and never to those in the “Dog 


Seeing that his mind was some- 
where else I silently took my de- 


door I could still hear him hum- 
ming the new theme song which 
goes something like this: 
You’re in the Dog House now, 

You’re in the Dog House now, 
You’re not behind the Stick, 

You are on the List you son-of- 

a-witch, 
But You’re in the Dog House Now. 
Rumor Exchange 

We appreciate Pilot Zeier’s 
(Council 48) kind offer to ex- 
change new or slightly used ru- 
mors, but just now there seems to 
be no sale for even “ugly rumors” 
much less the ordinary run-o-mine 
type of rumor the boys on a nice 
run like the C&S are likely to 
have. However, we would be glad 
to discuss the swapping of knives, 
and the purchase of a few old 
pieces of throat to practice on. 


AIR NOTE FROM 
BILLINGS SCRIBE 


BY PILOT L. W. ASHWELL 
Council No. 54—NWA 
Billings, Mont. 


With a definite lack of news 
there is a considerable quantity if 
not quality of scuttle-butt going 
the rounds. The usual dope of divi- 
sion changes and personnel to fit 
the occasion. The more conserva- 
tive are not missing any meals. 

More Schedules 

Increased schedules have brought 
new copilots, whom we are glad to 
welcome. Vacations have started 
and what with active duty periods 
in various branches of the Reserves 
and other summer activities, the 
time will be well spent, with spe- 
cial reference on the latter. 

The writer still thinks a small 
reference book of members, with 
address and present connections 
would be valuable, especially to 
keep in touch with old friends. 
What else counts? Well, I can think 
of a number of things, but you 
name them. 

And so, with regards from 54 to 
all the members and councils, we 
wish you the best of continued 
good fortune. 


DELTA INCREASES 














PILOT MEMBERSHIP | 





BY PILOT G. W. WHITTIER 
Council 44—DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Council No. 44 increased its 
membership recently when several 


copilot applications were accepted. | 
Shortly, we expect to have one| 
hundred per cent representation | 


for all, and look to see some in- 
creasing interest in council activi- 
ties. 

The Stearman is seeing service 
these days with the copilots pre- 
paring for their SAT Ratings. 

With P. T. McCarthy and 
Charlie Dolson back on their runs 
again, we seem to be all present or 
accounted for once more. While 
away, Charlie injured his arm, giv- 
ing him some unexpected extra 
days away from his run. 


FRONTIER CENTENNIAL 
WITH BIG BANG 


BY PILOT S. L. WILLARD 
Council No. 19—AA 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Boom! Boom! They’re off, as 
several brownskins hit the dust 
with their loud colored shirts out 
where the Vest begins as the Fron- 
tier Centennial opened with maxi- 
mum hoot. 

We have the Casa Manana which 








‘sounds good and looks much bet- 


ter, Jumbo which sounds like pea- 
nuts to most of us, The Last Fron- 
tier which brings back memories to 
all of us old timers, and last but 
not least for the last round up we 
have Sally Rand in the Nude 
Ranch. Now stand back, all you 
drug store cowboys and give us old 
cowpunchers a chance to see what 
the big town Chicago is like with- 
out the fan. Most of the boys have 
had their horses reinforced and 
standing by in the chutes to make 
an all-time record or anything else. 
So if the Humane Society does not 





interfere we should soon have a re- 





Stormy Mangham and Henry 
Myers, as to how tight the compe- 
tition is. (Note. All sheep-herders 
barred.) 

Fine Time 

We won’t mention any names 
but some of our good friends are 
still at it on the lake and from all 
reports a good time was had by all. 
So they found out next day! Great 
stuff, Charlie, a good way to keep 
from taking a cold. 

Since last issue several new 
D.S.T.’s have slipped quietly in 
and roared off for the East, with 
an unknown, soon forgotten trail 
blazer (not misspelled) at the con- 
trols and it begins to look like it 
won’t be long now. 

Check Manuals 

Most every day you can see sev- 
eral pilots standing around the 
hangar with a Douglas manual un- 
der their arms waiting to see what 
the thing looks like that they have 
been reading up on for the past 
several months. Most of us have 
decided by now which run we want 
and what ships we want to fly, so 
there isn’t going to be as many 
transferred as some of us hoped 
for. 

Sanford, Vance and Haire have 
just returned from a much needed 
rest. Dick Fagin is off for some 
Dude Ranch on the Coast. We un- 
derstand he is going alone, so he 
will probably need two weeks more 
when he returns. 

Mangham Back 


M. M. Kay and Dale Francis had 
their wings clipped temporarily 
when the third St. Louis schedule 
was pulled off. Francis is flying 
second pilot Ft. Worth-Memphis 
and Kay is on vacation. It was just 
like feeding a lion a slice of bacon 
for the short time those boys were 
on the up and up. 

Mangham is back on his old run. 
We haven’t found out how much it 
cost. Ira McConaughey is up and 
at ’em but still on sick leave. Er- 
nest Petteway is on another big 
horse deal, so we may have some 
more poetry next issue. Sorry, but 
your journalist must bid you 
Reservoir. 


AVIATION NOTES 
FROM HANFORD LINES 


BY PILOT A. J. JASTER 
Council 45—HA 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The “Sioux Chief”, first of a 
fleet of Lockheed Electras, went 
into service on Hanford Airlines 
on July 10. 

Thomas Fortune Ryan III, who 
purchased controlling interest in 
Hanford Airlines, is executive vice 
president; J. W. Miller, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; W. N. 
DeWald, operations manager. 

Phil C. Salzman, formerly op- 
erations manager for Hanfords 
Tri-State Airlines, is now associat- 
ed with his brother Joe on the De- 
troit City Airport. 








It’s not the heat or the cold that ! 


gets you down, but the change 
from sixty below to one hundred 
twenty above on the main line 
(milk run to you) of Hanford Air- 
lines. 


N. Y. TUNNEL MISSES 
CAPERTON DASH 


BY PILOT ERNIE DRYER 
Council No. 40—AA 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Well, a few things have hap- 
pened this month. Trips 12 and 15 
fly in and out of Cleveland giving 
the pilots a chance to get some of 
them home-cooked meals. 

Sam Ross has been assigned to 
AM 21 based in Cleveland. We are 
glad to have Sam with us. 

Art Caperton is in Cleveland on 
vacation relief. We hope he likes 
it as he will be here for a few 
weeks. I hope the people working 
on the tunnel in New York don’t 
get too lonesome waiting for Art to 
make his usual wild dash from New 
York to Newark. 

On Vacations 

Dan Boone is going on his vaca- 
tion the first of August. I suppose 
that new car of his will get a nice 








parture, and as I softly closed the port from our professionals,’ long run and that Dan will put a 





few drops of oil in the crank case. 

Chuck Wehrung is buying a lot 
of hair tonic trying to get a goatee 
on his dog. I think the dog is part 
fish and who has ever seen a goatee 
on a fish? Well, Chuck, there are 
a lot of hair-growing remedies, so 
keep on trying. 

Cy Bittner is still living out of 
that suitcase but expects to be 
back in Cleveland in a few days 
so that he can get settled again. 

Ernie Dryer is on his vacation, is 
trying to navigate his boat to 
Thunder Bay in Lake Huron and 
will tell about it in the next issue. 

So, until next month, happy 
landings. 





EXPECT TO FLY DST’s 
ON SOUTHERN RUN 


BY PILOT RAY FORTNER 
Council No. 31—AA 
Glendale, Calif. 

Looks like summer is about 
over out here, the temperature is 
only 109 at Indio and was down to 
103 at Phoenix. According to last 
month’s newsletter from Council 
39 (AA Chicago) this is a sissie 
run—made for pansies who like 
daisies. Some of the boys from 39 
have been out here lately, but they 
make up some excuse and go right 
back to Chicago after looking over 
our flower gardens of cactus, yucca 
and mesquite. One of them said to 
me the other day on the ship,” 
“How high is that hill over there?” 
I said, ‘Aw, that’s only Sam Gor- 
gonio Peak, it’s 11,485 feet and 
you should see us pull out on top 
of that from Glendale with a 300- 
foot ceiling and the end of the run- 
way faintly visible.” Johnny Martin 
and Pop Coln will run a second 
section for the boys from AM7 
who have enough seniority to make 
this sissie run. 

The DOC has made this sissie 
run a bit more interesting by giv- 
ing us some radio ranges (check 
your range maps, please) that have 
a 400-mile cone of silence between 
here and Tucson. We have one that 
has five cones of silence which 
gives the pilots and second pilots 
a chance to bet on which is the 
station—to settle the bet we call 
the station and ask them if we 
passed over or if they heard us, it 
also settles our nerves as there is 
a small hill 10,805 feet high right 
by the station. 

Desert Pals 

Whenever we can’t make a 
scheduled stop we just land at any 
emergency field where the accom- 
modations are perfect—it’s only 
40 miles to a drink of water and 
besides you meet such a_ nice 
bunch of pals on the way such as 
Gila monsters, buzzards, scorpions 
and tarantulas. Besides, you can 
always rest in the shade of a nice 
little giant cactus. You will always 
wake up thinking your alarm clock 
has gone off but it will only be a 
little five-foot rattlesnake purring 
gently and rubbing against your 
leg to remind you that there is 
work to be done. 

Jim Ingram is really enjoying 
his new home—the walls are nice 
and white and Jim is having more 
fun filling the walls with numbers 
trying to figure out schedules, so 
we can fly all the way to Fort 
Worth. He is being ably assisted 
by Andy Andrews between runs. 
It has been rumored that they are 
in the market for a calculating ma- 
chine to make the fun more inter- 
esting. 

Vacations are just about over 
and will be finished as soon as Hal 
Gregory gets through wearing his 
lieutenant’s bars and wears out 4 
shovel leveling the Air Corps field 
at Long Beach. 

Bill Hooton, Tom Ward, Sam 
Nuckols, Pop Coln and Hal Greg- 
ory have received their SATR with 
Bill Arthur and Breezy Wynne due 
out tomorrow. 

It is being rumored around that 
we are to fly the DST’s on the 
Southern Transcontinental some 
time in the next few months. Well, 
must rest as I must barnstorm my 
way to El Paso and back tomorrow 
nite. 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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NEWS NOTES 
From ALPA 


COUNCILS 
Concluded 


(Continued from Page 6) 


‘FRONTIER DAYS’ MAKES 
HIT WITH PILOTS 








BY PILOT J. WILL CAMPBELL 


Council No. 33—UAL 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

From we of the “ordinary gar- 
den variety of copilot” on up to 
those in authority, there comes 
best wishes to three new pilots: 


f Alvin Schmidt, Charles Blair, and 


Joe Hutchinson. These men have 
worked long and hard. They are 
truly worthy of the reward both 
from effort and from ability. 

Cheyenne’s “Daddy of ’Em All” 
rodeo, “Frontier Days” busted 
loose this week. From all indica- 
tions it will be a howling success 
Town is lousy with punchers and 
gals, off the range and the syn- 
thetic. Boy, are there some sights 
to be seen. 

Been looking for Behncke on the 
hurricane deck of one of them 
hosses; and since he has been ridin’ 
herd on matters in Washington 
Hamilton should do right well with 
one of those Brama Bulls. 

Some of the boys who have 
travelled offer the opinion that 
grass skirts are a darn sight more 
accessible than boots and britches. 

[rene and her dancing ??? girls 
say they are going to stick to 
punchers: on account of pilots are 
too “brutal’’. 

Don’t quote me; it wasn’t told 
to me, I only heard. 

Business is doing right pert out 

e with extra sections, mail spe- 
, etc. Beginning to need those 
Douglasses. Hoping all vou guys on 
all the lines are finding it the same. 
The more that get “the bridge of 

chs” off their wings, the better. 


c1ais 


FORD PURCHASES 
WRIGHT BUILDING 


The building which housed the 
Wright Cycle Co. and the labora- 
tory in which Wilbur and Orville 
Wright designed and built the 
world’s first successful airplane 33 
years ago, has been purchased by 
Henry Ford. 

In Ford’s historic Greenfield Vil- 
lage at Dearborn, Mich., the build- 
ing will be restored to its original 
state at the time the Wright broth- 
ers first occupied it in 1896. 

The building, a two-story brick 
and frame structure at 1125 and 
1127 West Third Street, Dayton, 
is now occupied by a barber shop 
on the ground floor and apartments 
above. The removal was agreed to 
by Orville Wright and Henry Ford 
at Dearborn recently. In this old 
building the Wright brothers first 
accurately analyzed what aeronau- 
tical engineers call the “travel of 
the center of pressure” on an air- 
plane wing, which analysis makes 
it possible to construct an airplane 
light enough to fly, yet strong 
enough to carry a load and with- 
stand all of the strains of flight. 
Here they built the first successful 
airplane propellers and automatic 
pilot. Complete restoration will be 
made from drawings by Orville 
Wright himself. 

The Wright building will occupy 
a lot adjoining the original labora- 
tory in which Thomas A. Edison 
perfected the electric light. Henry 
and Edsel Ford both consider the 
discoveries and accomplishments of 
the Wright brothers on a par with 
those of Edison and other great 
Americans whose works have been 
enshrined in Greenfield Village. 

The Fords intend this to be a 
living, working memorial to the 
faith, industry and forsight of two 
of America’s greatest men. 








Congratulations to Pilot Wil- 
liam H. Records, American Air- 
lines, who has a new son. 














ADOPT RULES FOR SAFETY 


IN AIRPORT LANDINGS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

CONTROL TOWER—WRDT to 
Smith, United 111, over Naper- 
ville at 4,000: There is one Amer- 
ican Douglas just leaving the west 
side of the field, flying at 1,000 
feet, bound for Detroit; there is 
also one ship approaching this port 
just five miles southeast. Wind 
northwest 9. Barometer 29. 
Ceiling 2,500. Visibility 3 miles. 
There is one student ship flying 
around the field and is now just 
over the southwest corner of the 
field. Nothing on the field at the 
present time. 

PILOT—O. K., WRDT. Wind 
northwest 9. 

CONTROL TOWER—WRDT to 
Smith in United 111: That ship 
from the southeast is just landing 
and taxiing toward the hangar 
line, leaving the field clear. 

When the air liner comes in 
view of the control tower watch- 
ers: 

CONTROL TOWER — O. K., 
Smith in United 111. I can see 
your ship southwest of the field. 
There is nothing around that sec- 
tion to bother you; that small stu- 
dent ship is several miles south of 
the field and not approaching at 
the present time. O. K. to come 
straight into a northwest wind for 
your landing; use east portion of 
runway. 

The pilot then lands. 
structions are: 

CONTROL TOWER — O. K., 
Smith, to turn right; small student 
a landing your left; taxi to gate 


Next in- 


This conversation is, of course, 
merely an example of what should 
take place between pilot and con- 
trol tower on landing. The depar- 
ture conversation should follow 
this pattern: 

PILOT — Smith, United Air 
Lines 111, at gate 3, to WRDT: 
lrip 12 eastbound; I expect to fly 
at 10,000. Go ahead. . 

CONTROL TOWER—WRDT to 
Smith, 111: Time just coming 1p 


—twelve thirty-two and one-half; 
barometer 29.86. 

PILOT—O. K., WRDT. 

After pilot is given clearance by 
ground dispatcher this conversa- 
tion should ensue: 

CONTROL TOWER—WRDT to 
Smith, 111: 
and prepare for takeoff into north- 
west wind 9 miles per hour; one 
ship approaching for landing just 
over south boundary of field; will 
not bother you, as he is using west 
portion of field. 

When it is seen that ship has 
warmed motors and is ready for 
takeoff : 

CONTROL TOWER—Clear be- 
hind you, Smith, one, one, one. 
Field clear—O. K. for your take- 
off. 

Pilot must not take off without 
this O. K.; call tower if not re- 
ceived. As soon as ship is well in 
the air the conversation continues: 

CONTROL TOWER — Nothing 
north or east of you, Smith, one, 
one, one. O. K. to turn right. 
One ship reported on your course 
over Goshen westbound at 3,000. 

PILOT—O. K., WRDT. 

The various lines operating off 
Chicago field have agreed to equip 
all their ships with KoJlsman alti- 
meters, and these will be adjusted 
to correspond, with readings of the 
nearest ground station Kollsman 
barometer, which will be main- 
tained at the sea-level altitude of 
the ground station. 

Eastbound planes will fly at even 
1,000-foot levels—for example, at 
2,000, 4,000, 6,000, etc., altitudes. 
Westbound planes fly at odd 1,000- 
foot levels—for example, at 1,000, 
3,000, 5,000, etc. Pilots crossing 
a regular airway must cross at the 
500-foot levels—for example, at 
1,500 feet, 2,500 feet, etc.— in or- 
der to be out of the path of ships 
using that airway, and the crossing 
must be done at an angle of at 
least 45 degrees in order to get 
across the airway as soon as pos- 





sible. 


a 





REP. CROSSER CONCLUDES 


Unemployment Article 


(Continued from Page 3) 
plied. What I propose in the mean- 
time is to take the power from the 
monopoly which has grown and op- 
pressed mankind, as George pre- 
dicted. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize 
again the fact that while monopoly 
prevails, better skill, training, and 
the use of machinery merely re- 
sult in greater injustice in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

If, for example, 5 years ago an 
industry, by the labor of 100,000 
men working 8 hours per day, was 
producing all of the shoes needed 
each year by the people of Amer- 
ica, and now, by the labor of 75,- 
000 men working the same num- 
ber of hours per day, using im- 
proved machinery, can produce the 
same number of shoes, many em- 
ployers have just taken it for 
granted that the value of the 25,- 
000 men’s time saved rightfully 
belongs to them. That is not, how- 
ever, either morally or logically 
right. The employer should have, 
of course, the amount of interest 
paid on the cost of the machinery; 
and if he shall have become more 
industrious, enterprising, and effi- 
cient, he should have an increase 
in the wages of management, but 
such amounts could be paid with- 
out greatly reducing the amount 
of money representing the 25,000 
men’s working time saved. 


Remedy for Unemployment and 
Unjust Distribution of 
Wealth 


Now, the 25,000 men’s time is, 
of course, one-fourth of the time 
worked in the first place by the 
100,000 men, and that means that 
if 100,000 men were to work 6 
hours per day, or, in other words, 
three-fourths of the time which 
they originally worked, they would 
produce as many shoes as the same 
100,000 men produced in the be- 
ginning when working 8 hours per 
day. Since then, in only 6 hours, 
a man could produce the same 
number of shoes which before he 
required 8 hours to produce, his 
hours of labor should be reduced 
substantially from 8 to 6 hours 
per day without reducing his pay. 
If all of the 100,000 men’s work- 
ing time were likewise reduced to 
6 hours per day, then all would 
continue to be employed making 


, the same number of shoes as they 
O. K. to taxi south! 


at first produced in 8 hours per 
day. 


The principle of reducing work- 
ing hours would be the same, of 
course, whether at the beginning 
the men worked 7 hours. 6 hours, 
or any other number of hours per 
day, and then later produced the 
same amount of goods in time less 
by one-fourth, one-fifth, or other 
amount than was used to do the 
work at first. If. for example, a 
man originally did the work in 6 
hours and later did the same work 
in three-fourths of that time, then 
his working day should be reduced 
practically one-quarter, or, in 
other words, should then be 4% 
hours instead of 6 hours. It is very 
important to remember also that 
because they are producing the 
same results, the same number of 
shoes in the shorter working day, 
the pay of the workers should not 
be reduced. 

If in every industry the working 
hours were continually reduced in 
proportion to the reduction in time 
necessary to do the work, every- 
one so desiring would continue at 
work. In short. the proper avpli- 
cation of this principle would 
abolish unemployment. 

It is clear, of course, that, with 
justice, only the National Govern- 
ment could order the reduction of 
the hours of labor in gencral. If 
the Stat> were trusted t» do it, we 
should find one State reducing the 
hours of labor as justice requires 
and other States refusing to do so. 
Then the manufacturer employing 
labor in the State where hours 
might have been reduced could not 
sell his goods in competition with 
manufacturers employing workers 
at less cost in States where the 





hours of labor might not have been 
reduced. 


I have long urged that Congress 
be given authority to pass laws 
reducing the hours of labor. I pro- 
posed an amendment to the United 
States Constitution in the follow- 
ing language: 

To promote the general welfare, 
the Congress shall have the power 
to reduce the number of hours of 
service per day and days per week 
for which contracts of employment 
may be lawfully made. 


Let me respectfully and earnest- 
ly urge the Judiciary Committee to 
report favorably in regard to this 
proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


Under the authority proposed in 
the language which I have quoted, 
Congress could establish what 
might be called the Federal indus- 
trial court. Then, because in fewer 
hours per day than was before 
needed workmen were producing 
the same amount of goods, proper 
application could be made to such 
industrial court for a reduction in 
the hours of labor. If in a certain 
industry, for example, the court 
should find labor to be producing 
commodities in one-fifth less time 
than was before required, it would 
order a reduction of substantially 
one-fifth in the hours of labor. 
Similar action in regard to the 
hours of labor in every industrv 
would soon put an end to unavoid- 
able unemployment. 


Application of Proposed Remedy 
for Unemployment Would Make 
Wage Law Unnecessary 


In recent years we have heard a 
great deal about a minimum-wage 
law, but with unemployment abol- 
ished and everyone able to find a 
job when desired there would be 
no wage question, for no one 
would work or need to work for 
less than fair wages. With unem- 
ployment abolished and employers 
looking for workmen, if one em- 
ployer would not pay him fair 
wages, the worker could go to an-; 
other employer who would do so. | 

As already stated, the funda-| 
mental cause of the unjust distri- 
bution of wealth and of unemploy- 
ment is the permitting of those 
controlling the agencies of produc- 
tion to take for their own use the 
benefits and values resulting from 
the increase in the producing 
power of workmen. If a few men 
are allowed to control the source 
of all wealth—that is, the earth or 
the parts of the earth necessary 
for use by our people—then it wil! 
be possible for them to compel 
everyone living in our country to 
work as long and for as little pav 
as may be offered. More men will 
be thrown into the armv of unem- 
ploved as fewer men can be forced 
to do the same work. This ensbles 
the few to take for them:elves the 
bounties of nature which rightful” 
belong to all. 


If the law were to require, in all 
industries, the reduction of the 
hours of labor in proportion to the 
lessening of time needed to pro- 
duce goods, then everybody would 
be employed and there could be no 
industrial depression. If everyone 
were employed or could be employ- 
ed if so desired, then no one 
could be forced to work for less 
than fair wages. The fact that a 
man could go elsewhere and pro- 
cure fair compensation for his 
services would compel his employ- 
er to pay him fairly. This would 
put an end to the dreaded evil, un- 
employment. With everyone em- 
ployed and able to buy, the de- 
mand for goods would soon equal 
the supply. Not only would the 
employee class get justice but em- 
ployers would benefit immeasur- 
ably from an assured market for 
their goods. Poverty would vanish 
and men would be freed from an 
economic slavery which is even 
more cruel and oppressive than 
was chattel slavery. 


Will the principle, I have urged, 
become law? My hope is unbound- 
ed, but for answer let me aga‘n 


PILOTS OF 


National Airlines 


PAID SCALE 


ALPA Headquarters was ex- 
tremely interested in the details 
concerning the operation of Na- 
tional Airlines System. In answer 
to our query, Pilot H. Hale gave 
us the following information: 
National Airlines System op- 
erates from St. Petersburg to 
Jacksonville, a distance of 241 
miles. Scheduled time for this run 
is 2:20. Stinson tri-motors are 
used. Trip two is entirely a night 
run and trip one is entirely a day 
run. Two pilots are employed; 
each one flying one way each day. 
Monthly flying time per pilot aver- 
ages between 70 and 80 hours. 

; The pilots are now drawing Na- 
tional Labor Board scale. March 
first of this year the company was 
given their new rate on mileage 
pay and at that time both pilots 
were paid up in full from the time 
they started with the company to 
date and have been drawing scale 
since that time. 





The truth that I have tried to 
make clear will not find easy ac- 
ceptance. If that could be it would 
have been accepted long ago. If 
that could be, it would never have 
been obscured. But it will find 
friends—those who will toil for it; 
suffer for it; if need be, die for it. 
This is the power of truth. 

But he says also, 
that— 

For those who recognize justice 
and would stand for her, success is 
not the only thing. Success! Why, 
falsehood has often that to give; 
and injustice has often that to 
give. Must not truth and justice 
have something to give that is 
their own by proper right—theirs 
in essence and not by accident? 
That they have, and that here and 
now, everyone who has felt their 
exaltation knows. 

Let me hint my own feeling in 
the matter by repeating a few 
lines written by me when a young 
fellow of 23 just out of school. 
These are the lines: 


however, 


Poetic lore has often told 

Of Nature’s blessings, manifold; 

And humbler prose, perhaps in 
mirth, 

Proclaims men equal on this earth. 


If this be true, why do we see 
The wretches men oft seem to be; 
Why see the poor forsaken waif 
Searching in vain for shelter safe? 


One child, of God first sees the 
light, 

Surrounded by gold and linen 
white; 

Another, Nature’s canopy sees, 

The _— his cradle, e’en that not 
is. 


bear dirge and funeral rites they 

ay 

The miser in his downy grave; 

But yonder poor old tott’ring serf 

Can hardly reach kind Nature’s 
berth. 


How can we, suff’ring then, behold 
God’s blessings ruled by weight of 


gold, 

His word construed by greedy 
wealth, 

His off’rings filched with sneaking 
stealth? 


Courage, then, ye men, yet strong, 

Gird up your loins, go join the 
throng, 

Battle for Freedom, long sung by 
the Muse, 

Leave not a foeman, heed no flag 
of truce. 


And when the din of battle’s o’er, 

And selfish Greed shall reign no 
more, 

We'll hasten forth, proclaiming 
then, 

Peace on Earth, good will toward 
men. 





quote from George as follows: 
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DOC ASSUMES 


Controi of 


AIR TRAFFIC 


On June 6, 1936, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of 
three airways traffic control sta- 
tions, previously established at Chi- 
cago, Newark, N. J. and Cleve- 
land, O. In the near future stations 
will be established at Detroit, 
Mich., Washington, D. C., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif. 

It has been found that air traffic 
control is especially needed when 
aircraft are flying in or above fog 
and clouds and are being navigated 
by instruments and radio. Aircraft 
should be kept adequately separat- 
ed, either horizontally or vertically 
or both, so that there can be no 
possibility of a collision. Aircraft 
should not be bunched together 
when arriving at an airport and at 
the same time no schedule should 
be unreasonably delayed. 

An airways traffic control sta- 
tion receives departure, arrival 
and position reports on all aircraft 
in its area. The crew, at present, is 
made up of five members: A man- 
ager, assistant manager and three 
controllers. One man is on duty at 
periods of least flying activity and 
two or three during rush periods. 


REP. CROSSER 


Finishes 


ARTICLE 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Yes; often seems the Prince of 
Light overwhelmed by the powers 
of darkness. So it seems, but 
finally we shall know that it only 
seems. To noble minds and hearts 
of courage duty’s call is loud and 
clear. Doubt not at all right’s final 
triumph. The cause of justice will 
prevail. Tyranny must vanish to 
the limbo of forgotten things. No 
longer will hardship plague man- 
kind when we shall take courage 
and strike from men the chains 
of injustice. 

Released, then, from the power 
of the oppressor, no more the vic- 
tim of fear and free from want 
and the dread of want, men will 
joyously obey their noblest and 
best impulses. In their spirit of 
freedom and with gladness men 
will embrace the inspiring princi- 
ples of justice and eagerly devote 
their hearts and minds to express- 
ing life’s true harmony. Then from 
the earth will vanish the meanness, 
the envy, the jealousy, and hatred 
which now blight our harassed 
civilization. 

Along the highway of life, with 
songs of joy pealing from their 
hearts and the spirit of justice 
shining from their eyes, will march 
the sons of men in the glorious 
cause of brotherhood. Men will be 
free men and the grandeur of cre- 
ation will be manifest throughout 
the land. 


U. S. COURT RULES SKY 
FREE TO AIR TRAFFIC 

















“Landowners do not own the sky 
and an airplane is not a trespasser 
when it soars through the air over 
an individual’s property,” is the 
ruling given by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in a re- 
cent $180,000 damage action 
brought by F. R. Hinman and Nan- 
nie Hinman, Burbank, Calif., 
against the United Air Lines Trans- 
port Company and the Pacific Air 
Transport Company. 

The Hinmans contended these 
companies’ airplanes were trespas- 
sing by flying over their property 
and sought $90,000 damages from 
each. 

The opinion, written bv Justice 
Bert E. Haney, stated, “The sky 
has no definite location and the 
air, like the sea, by its nature is 
incapable of private ownership.” 





AN 





(PUBLIC—No. 846—74TH CONGRESS) 
(S. 3055) 


To provide conditions for the purchase of supplies and the mak- 
ing of contracts by the United States, and for other purposes. 


ACT 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That in any con- 
tract made and entered into by any 
executive department, independent 
establishment, or other agency or 
instrumentality of the United 
States, or by the District of Colum- 
bia, or by any corporation all the 
stock of which is beneficially own- 
ed by the United States (all the 
foregoing being hereinafter desig- 
nated as agencies of the United 
States), for the manufacture or 
furnishing of materials, supplies, 
articles, and equipment in any 
amount exceeding $10,000, there 
shall be included the following rep- 
resentations and stipulations: 


(a) That the contractor is the 
manufacturer of or a regular deal- 
er in the materials, supplies, ar- 
ticles, or equipment to be manu- 
factured or used in the perform- 
ance of the contract; 


(b) That all persons employed 
by the contractor in the manufac- 
ture or furnishing of the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment 
used in the performance of the 
contract will be paid, without sub- 
sequent deduction or rebate on any 
account, not less than the minimum 
wages as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to he the prevailing 
minimum wages for persons em- 
ployed on similar work or in the 
particular or similar industries or 
groups of industries currently op- 
erating in the locality in which the 
materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment are to be manufactured 
or furnished under said contract; 


(c) That no person employed by 
the contractor in the manufacture 
or furnishing of -.the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment 
used in the performance of the 
contract shall be permitted to work 
in excess of eight hours in any one 
day or in excess of forty hours in 
any one week; 


(d) That no male person under 
sixteen years of age and no female 
person under eighteen years of age 
and no convict labor will be em- 
ployed by the contractor in the 
manufacture or production or fur- 


supplies, articles, or equipment in- 
cluded in such contract; and 


(e) That no part of such con- 
tract will be performed nor will 
any of the materials, supplies, ar- 
ticles, or equipment to be manu- 
factured or furnished under said 
contract be manufactured or fabri- 
cated in any plants, factories, 
buildings, or surroundings or under 
working conditions which are un- 
sanitary or hazardous or dangerous 
to the health and safety of em- 
ployees engaged in the perform- 
ance of said contract. Compliance 
with the safety, sanitary, and fac- 
tory inspection laws of the State in 
which the work or part thereof is 
to be performed shall be prima- 
facie evidence of compliance with 
this subsection. 


Sec. 2. That any breach or vio- 
lation of any of the representa- 
tions and stipulations in any con- 
tract for the purposes set forth in 
section 1 hereof shall render the 
party responsible therefor liable to 
the United States of America for 
liquidated damages, in addition to 
damages for any other breach of 
such contract, the sum of $10 per 
day for each male person under 
sixteen years of age or each fe- 
male person under eighteen years 
of age, or each convict laborer 
knowingly employed in the per- 
formance of such contract, and 
a sum equal to the amount of 
any deductions, rebates, refunds, 
or underpayment of wages due to 
any employee engaged in the per- 





formance of such contract; and, in 
addition, the agency of the United 


nishing of any of the materials, | 


| States entering into such contract 
| shall have the right to cancel same 
;and to make open-market pur- 
| chases or enter into other contracts 
| for the completion of the original 
contract, charging any additional 
cost to the original contractor. Any 
sums of money due to the United 
States of America by reason of any 
violation of any of the representa- 
tions and stipulations of said con- 
tract set forth in section 1 hereof 
may be withheld from any amounts 
due on any such contracts or may 
be recovered in suits brought in the 
name of the United States of 
America by the Attorney General 
thereof. All sums withheld or re- 
covered as deductions, rebates, re- 
funds, or underpayments of wages 
shall be held in a special deposit 
account and shall be paid, on order 
of the Secretary of Labor, directly 
to the employees who have been 
paid less than minimum rates of 
pay as set forth in such contracts 
and on whose account such sums 
were withheld or recovered: Pro- 
vided, That no claims by employees 
for such payments shall be enter- 
tained unless made within one year 
from the date of actual notice to 
the contractor of the withholding 
or recovery of such sums by the 
United States of America. 


Sec. 3. The Comptroller General 
is authorized and directed to dis- 
tribute a list to all agencies of the 
United States containing the names 
of persons or firms found by the 
Secretary of Labor to have breach- 
ed any of the agreements or repre- 
sentations required by this Act. 
Unless the Secretary of Labor 
otherwise recommends no contracts 
shall be awarded to such persons 
or firms or to any firm, corpora- | 
tion. partnership, or association in | 
which such persons or firms have a| 
controlling interest until three 
vears have elapsed from the date 
| the Secretary of Labor determines 
| such breach to have occurred. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Labor 
|is hereby authorized and directed 
|to administer the provisions of this 
Act and to utilize such Federal of- 
ficers and emplovees and, with the 
consent of the State, such State 
and local officers and employees as 
he may find necessary to assist in 





to prescribe rules and regulations 
| with respect thereto. The Secretary 
| shall appoint, without regard to the 
provisions of the civil-service laws 
| but subject to the Classification 
| Act of 1923, an administrative of- 
| ficer, and such attorneys and ex- 
| perts, and shall appoint such other 
|employees with regard to existing 
| laws applicable to the employment 
and compensation of officers and 
employees of the United States, as 
he may from time to time find 
necessary for the administration of 
this Act. The Secretary of Labor 
or his authorized representatives 
shall have power to make investi- 
gations and findings as herein pro- 
vided, and prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to his functions in any 
part of the United States. The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall have author- 
ity from time to time to make, 
amend, and rescind such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


Sec. 5. Upon his own motion or 
on application of any person af- 
fected by any ruling of any agency 
of the United States in relation to 
any proposal or contract involving 
any of the provisions of this Act, 
and on complaint of a breach or 
violation of any representation or 
stipulation as herein provided, the 
Secretary of Labor, or an impartial 
representative designated by him, 
shall have the power to hold hear- 
ings and to issue orders requiring 
the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of 
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shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. In 
case of contumacy, failure, or re- 
fusal of any person to obey such 
an order, any District Court of the 
United States or any Territory or 
possession, or the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, within 
the jurisdiction of which the in- 
quiry is carried on, or within the 
jurisdiction of which said person 
who is guilty of contumacy, fail- 
ure, or refusal is found, or resides 
or transacts business, upon the ap- 
plication by the Secretary of Labor 
or representative designated by 
him, shall have jurisdiction to issue 
to such person an order requiring 
such person to appear before him 
or representative designated by 
him, to produce evidence if, as and 
when so ordered, and to give testi- 
mony relating to the matter under 
investigation or in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof; and 
shall make findings of fact after 
notice and hearing, which findings 
shall be conclusive upon all agen- 
cies of the United States, and if 
supported by the preponderance of 
the evidence, shall be conclusive in 
any court of the United States; 
and the Secretary of Labor or au- 
thorized representative shall have 
the power, and is hereby authoriz- 
ed, to make such decisions, based 
upon findings of fact, as are deem- 
ed to be necessary to enforce the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Upon a written finding 
by the head of the contracting 
agency or department that the in- 
clusion in the proposal or contract 
of the representations or stipula- 
toins set forth in section 1 will 


ships, associations, corporations, 
legal representatives, trustees, trus. 
tees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 


Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act 
shall not be construed to modify 
or amend title III of the Act en- 
titled “An Act making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 3, 
1933 (commonly known as the Buy 
American Act), nor shall the pro. 
visions of this Act be construed to 
modify or amend the Act entitled 
“An Act relating to the rate of 
wages for laborers and mechanics 
employed on public buildings of 
the United States and the District 
of Columbia by contractors and 
subcontractors, and for other pur. 
poses”, approved March 3, 193] 
(commonly known as the Bacon. 
Davis Act), as amended from time 
to time, nor the labor provisions 
of title II of the National Indus. 
trial Recovery Act, approved June 
16, 1933, as extended, or of sec- 
tion 7 of the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act, approved April 8, 
1935; nor shall the provisions of 
this Act be construed to modify or 
amend the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the diversification of 
employment of Federal prisoners, 
for their training and schooling in 
trades and occupations, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 27, 
1930, as amended and supplement. 
ed by the Act approved June 23, 
1934. 


Sec. 9. This Act shall not apply 
to purchases of such materials, sup- 
| plies, articles, or equipment as may 
| usually be bought in the open mar- 
‘ket; nor shall this Act apply to 
perishables, including dairy, live- 
stock and nursery products, or to 
agricultural or farm products proc- 





seriously impair the conduct of 
Government business, the Secre- 


tions in specific cases or otherwise 
when justice or public interest will 
be served thereby. Upon the joint 
recommendation of the contracting 


retary of Labor may modify the 
terms of an existing contract re- 
specting minimum rates of pay and 
maximum hours of labor as he may 
find necessary and proper in the 
public interest or to prevent in- 
justice and undue hardship. The 
Secretary of Labor may provide 
reasonable limitations and may 
make rules and regulations allow- 


ing reasonable variations, toleran- 
the administration of this Act and | 


ces, and exemptions to and from 
any or all provisions of this Act 
respecting minimum rates of pay 
and maximum hours of labor or the 
extent of the application of this 
Act to contractors, as hereinbefore 
described. Whenever the Secretary 
of Labor shall permit an increase 
in the maximum hours of labor 
stipulated in the contract, he shall 
set a rate of pay for any overtime, 
which rate shall be not less than 
one and one-half times the basic 
hourly rate received by any em- 
ployee affected. 

Sec. 7. Whenever used in this 
Act, the word “person” includes 
one or more individuals, partner- 


tary of Labor shall make excep-| 


agency and the contractor, the Sec- | 


| essed for first sale by the original 
| producers; nor to any contracts 
‘made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the purchase of agricul- 
tural commodities or the product: 
thereof. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to apply to carriage 
| of freight or personnel by vessel, 
airplane, bus, truck, express, or 
railway line where published tariff 
rates are in effect or to common 
carriers subject to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 


Separability Clause 


Sec. 10. If any provision of this 
Act, or the application thereof to 
any persons or circumstances, is 
held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such 
provisions to other persons or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Sec. 11. This Act shall apply to 
all contracts entered into pursuant 
to invitations for bids issued on or 
after ninety days from the effec- 
tive date of this Act: Provided, 
however, That the provisions re- 
quiring the inclusion of represen- 
tations with respect to minimum 
wages shall apply only to pur 
| chases or contracts relating to such 
| industries as have been the subject 
matter of a determination by the 
| Secretary of Labor. 
| 


| Approved, June 30, 1936. 
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STRIKEBREAKERS UNLAWFUL 
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(PUBLIC—No. 776—-74TH CONGRESS) 
(S. 2039) 


ACT 


Making it a felony to transport in interstate or foreign commerce 
persons to be employed to obstruct or interfere with the right 


labor controversies. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That whoever 
shall knowingly transport or cause 
to be transported, or aid or abet in 
transporting, in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any person with in- 
tent to employ such person to ob- 
struct or interfere, in any manner, 








evidence under oath. Witnesses 


with the right cf peaceful picket- 











ing during any labor controversj 
affecting wages, hours, or condi- 
tions of labor, or the right of or 
ganization for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony and shall be 
punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not ex 
ceeding two years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 
Approved, June 24, 1936. 
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